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Tne folk-songs, music, dances, musical instruments, floral and 
other festivals, the customs, the Catalan dialect, —all confirm what 
history records, that Catalufia, Provence, Languedoc, and other dis- 
tricts, at one time formed one people. . 

It may be interesting to the members of the American Folk-Lore 
Society to learn something of the splendid work a sister folk-lore 
society is doing in Spain. 

The “Centre Excursionista de Catalunya” has for its object col- 
lecting and preserving everything connected with the history, art, 
language, traditions, customs, folk-songs, music, dancing, and people 
of Catalufia, and also making mountain excursions in the Pyrenees. 
It is a most flourishing society, which publishes a monthly journal, 
handsome in appearance, and with fine photographs of church porches, 
costumes, dances, etc. One branch of this club is called “The Folk- 
Lore Section,” the work of which is illustrated by the fact that it has 
already collected five thousand folk-songs with variants, and three 
hundred folk-dances. Many of these have already been published 
with the music, and the remainder will soon appear in print. 

The Smithsonian Institution has recently arranged for an exchange 
of publications with this society. Two articles by myself in this Jour- 
nal — “ Gypsy and Oriental Music” (January-March, 1907, p. 16) 
and ‘Gypsy and Oriental Musical Instruments (April-September, 
1908, p. 205) — led the Secretary of the Catalufia Society, Mr. M. S. 
Gatuellas, to correspond with me on these subjects. The result has 
been the acquisition of many facts which are new and interesting, 
especially about musical instruments. 

During the winter and spring of 1909, Sefior Gatuellas delivered a 
course of lectures before their Folk-Lore Society on “Gypsy Music,” 
in which he also treated somewhat all Spanish music. The lectures 
were illustrated by songs interpreted by the best artists of the Orpheé 
Catalé and Barcelona. This musical society (Orpheé Catalé) has a 
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handsome building of its own, containing a large exhibition-hall, club- 
room, musical library, etc., and has done much to encourage and 
foster the study of folk-songs and music. 

Mr. Gatuellas has made a special study of Spanish music and mu- 
sical instruments, in which he has received the assistance and coédper- 
ation of the musical people in Catalufia. 

He expressed the following conclusions. The popular music of 
southern Spain differs notably from that of Catalonia. The Andalusian 
music has its principal source in Gypsy music, and also is largely 
influenced by the Arabic, and both are Oriental. The Arabs were 
established there for eight hundred years, much longer than in the 
rest of Spain. In the north are found the gaitas, tenoras, grallas, tam- 
borilos, and floviols of different forms; while in Andalusia, the country 
of Gypsies and /oreros (bull-fighters), we see guitars and castanets. 
In the north the type of music is Gallic; in the northeast, Provengal; 
and in the south it is Oriental. 

The Provengal influence is more pronounced in the northeastern 
and central parts of Catalonia and on the slopes of the Pyrenees; 
while in the music of the ‘Campo de Tarragona,” we hear the echoes 
of the Roman and Arabic civilization. 

Musical Instruments.— The bagpipe is called by many different 
names in Spain. Indeed, nearly every district has a special nickname; 
but the name gaiéa is the general, common word everywhere. Corna- 
musa is sometimes used. 

The favorite term for it in Catalufia is Sach de gemachs (saco de 
lamentaciénes), a literary as well as a colloquial word. 

In the Balearic Isles, the nickname Xirimies is common. The origin 
of the word is due, it is said, either to the resemblance of the droning 
pipes to the lamentations of Jeremiah, or to the similarity of these 
tones to the word Xirimies. 

The bagpipe is found in very many districts, but especially in 
Galicia, where every holiday, every festival is enlivened by its strains, 
and all the dances are danced to its music. 

Formerly, even in Catalufia, it was heard everywhere, indeed at 
the very gates of Barcelona (Llano de Llobreget), and was “the king 
of instruments” in all the coblas. This name cobdla is applied to the 
rural orchestras, which consisted of a bagpipe, a fenora (a kind of 
oboe), a tamboril (small drum), and a floviol (a flageolet). In the 
“Campo de Tarragona” a gralla was also used. At every festival 
and on every holiday could have been seen in bygone days these 
coblas entertaining the peasantry, and furnishing their dance music. 

To-day, unfortunately, the “ march of progress,” the ease of com- 
munication, the modern pianinos (hand-organs), have driven into 
oblivion their old-fashioned orchestras, the pride of the mountain 
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villages. It is only rarely that some old gaitero (bagpiper), driven 
from his mountain home by a poor harvest, appears in the capital 
city, and that the “moaning” of his gaiéa is heard. 

Not so in Galicia, Asturias, and the Baleares, especially the island 
of Mallorca, whose inhabitants play it with religious zeal; and it is 
to the measures of the bagpipe that are danced the Mwufeiras in 
Galicia, the Purisalla or Purrisalia in Asturias, etc. 

One photograph from Palma, the capital of Mallorca, represents a 

t’s dance. The music is a guitar and a bagpipe, the upper part 
of the bag of which ends in an animal’s head. The handsome country 
lassies are dressed in their beautiful and picturesque costumes, with 
lace headdresses falling to the shoulders, and brought round the neck 
in front. 

Another shows a group of five musicians. Three are playing their 
bagpipes, which have two or three drones hanging down on the right 
side, and a chanter and blow-pipe. The other two are playing a 
floviol held in the left hand; while the right beats the tamboril sus- 
pended by a cord round the neck, and twisted about the left forearm, 
so that it hangs just below the arm in a convenient position for the 
single drumstick to reach it. 

Still another photo portrays the “ Cosies de Montuiri.” The dan- 
cers are attired in curious fantastic costumes of olden times, some 
wearing masks, and the music is furnished by two musicians like 
those last described. 

In Mallorca also is still performed, in the church at Allora, a reli- 
gious dance every year at the festival of St. John. The dancers are six 
boys in tall hats, with one high-pointed peak standing up from each 
side, and otherwise in a peculiar costume. Another boy, called the 
dama, is dressed as a girl. The music is two guitars, and one small 
guitar (called guifarina) about eighteen inches long, and having a 
round body like a banjo some ten inches in diameter. It is new to 
most people that such a dance is now to be seen in a church in Spain, 
except in Seville. 

A similar dance is also performed yearly just outside the church- 
door, in honor of San Juan Palos, at Felenitz, Mallorca. One of the 
boys is dressed as St. John, and bears a cross. The musical instru- 
ments used there are a drum, guitar, and a violin. 

An ancient dance of Ampurdan is the Sardana, which within four 
years has become the “ rage” in Barcelona. Everybody is dancing it, 
for everybody dances in Spain; and all composers feel it a duty to write” 
a new Sardana ; that is, new music for this dance, but all made and 
elaborated from folk-melodies. Already more than a hundred new 
Sardanas have been published. The Sardana is now proclaimed the 
national dance of Catalufia. The tradition, or perhaps part of it at 
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least, which might be called the old myth current among the Ampur- 
danese, is this. The Sartos were a great and powerful nomadic race, 
who assisted in the building of many of the enormous monuments and 
edifices now seen as ruins in Egypt. They belonged in Asia, and carried 
with them to Greece a dance like the Sardana. In antiquity the 
Greeks founded a large colony, Emporyon, the modern Ampurdan, 
which extended from the Gulf de Rosas (Rhodyon) to Guesaria (now 
Sant Feliu de Guixols). Extensive excavations have been made in 
this district, and many ancient Greek vases discovered upon which 
are displayed figures engaged in a dance similar to the Sardana, and 
which is claimed to be its origin. These Sartos were half-giants, and 
lived all along the Spanish and French shores of the Mediterranean, 
and are supposed to have given their name to Sardinia; but they al- 
ways continued to be nomads. The Ampurdanese are large in size, 
and furnish all the mountain-artillery soldiers for the Spanish army. 

Such is the folk-belief held in Ampurdén. The dance reminds one 
strongly of the kolo,—a popular dance to-day in Greece, Kroatia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, and the whole Balkan Peninsula. Both sexes join 
hands and form a circle, sometimes containing three hundred persons, 
while inside the ring numerous smaller circles are formed. The 
dance is complicated and elaborate in its measures and figures, and 
requires skill and practice for all to exactly fit the peculiar music and 
make the Spanish stop on the right note. 

It is supposed to represent the twenty-four hours of the day, — 
eight for sleep, and sixteen for the waking hours. The measures for 
sleep are sorrowful; but suddenly the crowing of the cock is imitated 
by the shrill tones of the floviol, and every dancer must be precisely 
in time and place, ready for the joyful measures of day. The dance 
occupies eight or ten minutes, and the music is exceedingly peculiar, 
but greatly admired by the Catalans. 

The musicians of the coblas are country-people. Some are peasants 
who earn a few pesetas by playing a fenora or other instrument at 
festivals. Others have some musical education, and form the coblas 
which travel over Catalufia. Those of the best coblas are professional 
musicians. The most famous is “La Ampurdanesa Cobla,” led by 
Senor Sureda, who has verified the details of instruments here given. 
Another celebrated codla is ‘La Principal” of the town of Perelada. 

Every town of much size in Ampurdan has its cobla, which plays Sun- 
day afternoons in La Plaza Mayor, and sometimes visits other towns. 

The amusement advertisements in the Barcelona newspapers al- 
ways contain notices of where several coblas can be heard afternoons 


and evenings. 
With the Sardana these coblas have become the fashion. A cobla 


de Sardanas has one floviol; la primera and segunda liple; one tam- 
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boril ; two tenoras, primera and segunda ; primera and segundo cornelin 
de piston ; two fiscornes 4 cilindro, primer and segundo ; one contrabajo ; 
and sometimes two trombones are added. 

(a) The floviols are pastoral instruments, typical of the Pyrenees, 
with very slight variations in construction in different districts. The 
Rousillon instrument said to be called flaviol is the same as the Cata- 
lan, which is written floviol but pronounced fia’viol. The “ Essayos 
de Critica Musical,” par Antonio Noguera, Preface by Juan Alcover 
y Maspone (Palma, 1903), an exhaustive work on the music, etc., 
of Mallorca, gives fabiol. 

The shepherds make them of reeds (cafia) just like those repre- 
sented in old pictures, etc. These are roughly made, but have a power- 
ful tone. Those used by the Barcelona coblas are turned out of ebony, 
or granadillo (wood), and are very nicely made. They have five fin- 
ger-holes and four keys. There is neither mouthpiece nor reed, only 
what is vulgarly called Wengueta de floviol. In short, it is a sort of 
flageolet about twenty centimetres long. 

(b) The tiple is a wind-instrument. In Alt6 Arragén a kind of 
guitar (small) is called tiple. The tiple of the coblas is a little larger 
than an oboe, and thicker, and is sixty centimetres long. It is made 
of jinjoli or cerezo (cherry) wood, and has six finger-holes, twelve keys, 
and a double reed mouthpiece larger than that of the oboe. 

(c) The tamboril is a very small drum. Those still used by the 
coblas of Ampurdan itself are of antique type. One of these measured 
by the writer was a handsome instrument very well made, four inches 
high, and three inches and a half in diameter. The body was of a 
black wood, and both ends were covered with skin, held in place by 
two yellowish wood rims. Cross-strings run down the sides, which 


could be tightened by a key. There was a round hole in the side of the - 


body. The single drumstick was neatly turned from ebony, and one 
foot long. 

The tamboril-player also plays the floviol. The Mallorca tamboril 
is somewhat larger. 

In Catalan, tamboril is written tambori (but pronounced tamburf) 
and also tamborino. 

One verse of the dance-song “ Ball de Sant Farriol” (“Bulleti del 
Centre Excursionista de Catalunya,” Num. 171, April, 1909, p. 114) 


runs thus: — 
“Jo y lo pastor — viviriem d’ amoretes. 
Jo y lo pastor — viviriem d’ |’ amor, 
Gloriés Sant Farriol — ballarem, si Déu ho val. 
Lo qui toca ’1 tamborino —n’ ha perdut el floviol.” 


“He who plays the tamborino, has not lost the floviol,” alludes to 
the fact that one musician plays both. 
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The miraculous wine-skin of Saint Farriol always kept itself full! 

(d) La tenora is made of granadillo or jinjoli wood, has six finger- 
holes, thirteen keys, and the mouthpiece is double reed similar to 
that of the fogote. It has a bell mouth of white metal thirty centi- 
metres long and twenty centimetres wide at the mouth; whole length, 
ninety centimetres. Its tone is strident, sounding as much like wood 
as metal, peculiar, yet agreeable, and very melodious. It is the classi- 
cal instrument of Ampurddn on which Sardanas are played, and it is 
also used in Rousillon. 

(e) The cornetin de piston is the same as the French cornette a piston. 

(/) The fiscorne 4 cilindro is a brass instrument with valves made 
in Catalufia, but the cilindros are bought in Germany. The instru- 
ment called in music-stores there fiscorne, and used in theatre orches- 
tras, is different from that of the codlas. 

Mr. Victor Mahillon writes me that from my description it is simi- 
lar to the Fliigelhorn. 

(g) The contrabajo is our double-bass viol. 

The tiples, tenoras, floviols, and tamborils are made by country 
people. At Sant Feliu de Pallarols (bajos Pirineos) is one shepherd 
instrument-maker, and in Figueras another, who has inherited his 
profession. 

The contrabajo and fiscorne are in the key of C natural; the cornetines 
and fenoras, in B flat; the tiples and floviols, in F natural. 

(h) Of grallas there are many kinds. Those in the north Asturias 
Castillas are well known, but these differ much from those of the 
Xiquets of Valls (Campo de Tarragona). These are made of wood, 
forty centimetres in length, have six finger-holes and four keys, and a 
double reed mouthpiece smaller than that of the oboe. 

The Xiquets de Valls are a class of showmen gymnasts peculiar to 
the city of Valls. They appear in the cities of Catalufia on the days 
of festivals, and build their human castillos (castles) eight or nine 
stories high, to the shrill, ringing tones of their grallas, and to the 
rattle of their tambores (drums). 

The name “ Xiquet” is applied in Valls to the smallest member 
of a family, whether child, man, young or old. A special melody is 
played while these castillos are building. These in Catalan called 
castells or espedats are raised in this manner. Four, six, or eight men 
who resemble foros (bulls) form the base, according to the number of 
stories to be built. On to this base climb the same number of men less 
one, making the second piso (story); and so one story is raised above 
another, each one less man than the one below it, until only one story 
remains, which is formed by a chiquillo (small boy) called usually 
baylet. The espedats (abismo in Catalan) are made with only ore man 
for a story. Both castellos and espedats are sometimes even ten stories 
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high, which occasionally break down and fall. When they come to 
Barcelona and salute the Consejo Municipal, they form an espedat 
and scale the balcony, and the baylet presents his greetings to the 
Alcalde of the city. 

The Pan’s pipe called zampofia is used in the centre of Spain, and 
the adjacent districts north and south of it; but it is now largely rel- 
egated to the remote parts of the mountains. It is not infrequently 
seen, however, even in Barcelona, played by wandering esmolets 
(scissors-grinders). These generally belong in Central Spain, but some 
of them are Gallegos (from Galicia, etc.), and some come from the 
French Pyrenees. Occasionally also a Castillian beggar is seen so- 
liciting alms to the sound of his zampofia. 

Some of these travelling cutlers have zampofas made in the old 
style of reeds; but generally, thanks to their cheapness, metal ones 
are used. 

The one I have, obtained in Barcelona, is of white metal, has twelve 
tubes or pipes from 1% inches to 3%« inches long. The holes vary in 
diameter from \% inch to %e inch, and are stopped about one inch 
from the bottom with wood or cork. They are held together by a 
metal band % inch wide, and beginning % inch from the top; and 
this and the pipes are also soldered together. It is neatly made, and 
has a scale of an octave and a half. 

These are musical instruments in the proper sense of the word; but 
zamponas of oat-straws, etc., are made by the boys in many districts, 
especially some parts of Andalusia and the centre of Castille. In brief, 
in Spain just as in Italy, although the Pan’s pipe has almost disap- 
peared as a musical instrument, as a boy’s toy it is common in large 
districts. Some infer from this fact that it was in common use, and 
references in literature tend to confirm this view. 

The Spanish folk-music, sometimes low, sweet, touching, and again 
gay, joyous, so full of life and vigor as to set the feet and fingers in 
motion, has a peculiar fascination, and it is always melodious. The 
rich store and variety of this music, and also of folk-songs, are very 
great, and cannot fail to interest all lovers of folk-lore. The Centre 
Excursionista is cultivating this field with all the ardor and enthusi- 
asm of their Southern blood. 

There is a story among the people of Spain — indeed, the scene 
has been depicted in a noted painting — of the church prelates who 
assembled to pass judgment on the propriety of the Saraband dance. 
They listened to the arguments of the accusers with stern brows and 
forbidding aspect. The case seemed hopeless; but somebody sug- 
gested that the prelates should view the dance itself to confirm what 
was plainly their coming decision. Some graceful bailarinas were 
brought in, who commenced the dance to the catching melody. The 
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faces of the judges soon began to relax, and a look of pleasure strolled 
over their features, until at last, carried away by the fascinating 
strains, the prelates themselves joined with gusto in the dance. 
Perhaps this is merely a story, but it well illustrates the peculiar, 
bewitching charm of Spanish music. 
ALtston (Boston), MASSACHUSETTS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“A TOTEM is a class of material objects which a savage regards with 
superstitious respect, believing that there exists between him and 
every member of the classan intimate and altogether special relation,” * 
—such are the opening words of a little classic on totemism, a work in 
which the leading principles of that ethnic phenomenon received their 
first systematic elaboration. In the light of what subsequent years 
brought us of good and evil in totemistic research and theory, the out- 
line of the subject given by Frazer a quarter of a century ago must be 
regarded as little short of prophetic. Hence it behooves us briefly to 
summarize the doctrines there enunciated. 

Frazer opens his discussion by separating totems “considered in 
relation to men” into three categories, — the clan totem, common to 


* Dissertation submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. 
* Frazer, 7.,p.1. For abbreviations, see p. 292. 
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the whole clan, and hereditary; the sex totem, one common to all the 
males, another to all the females, of a tribe; and the individual totem, 
belonging to a single individual, and not hereditary.! Under the head- 
ing “ Individual Totems,” Frazer discusses mainly the various beliefs 
and practices associated with the manitou of the North American In- 
dian. In justification of a discussion of “individual totems” on a par 
with clan totemism, he advances the fact that “individuals also have 
their own special totems, i. e. classes of objects (generally species of 
animals), which they regard as related to themselves by those ties of 
mutual respect and protection which are characteristic of totemism.” ? 
A distinction is made, by the way, between fetishism and totemism, 
in the statement that ‘‘ sometimes the okkis or manitoos acquired by 
dreams are not totems but fetiches, being not classes of objects but 
individual objects.” * 

As “‘ sex totems,”’ Frazer discusses the “‘ sacred animals whose name 
each individual of the sex bears,” found among the tribes of New South 
Wales and Victoria, and described by Fison and Howiti‘ and later by 
Howitt.’ Each individual of the sex bears the name of his sacred ani- 
mal, regarding it “as his or her brother or sister respectively, not kill- 
ing it nor suffering the opposite sex to kill it. These sacred animals, 
therefore,”’ concludes Frazer, “answer strictly to the definition of to- 
tems.”’* He admits, however, that “the clan totem is by far the most 
important of all.” 

In analyzing clan totemism, Frazer points out that it “is both a 
religious and a social system;”’ the religious side consisting in a special 
attitude of the clansmen towards their totem; the social side, in their 
special attitude towards each other. Frazer proceeds to specify a num- 
ber of phenomena belonging to the religious side of totemism. The 
clansmen bear the name of the totem, and “commonly” trace their 
descent from it.* Some cases are mentioned where there is no belief in 
descent from the totem. He adds, however, that “in some myths the 
actual descent from the totem seems to have been rationalized away.”’® 
The totemic taboos are introduced as a psychological consequence of 
the belief in descent: ‘‘ Believing himself to be descended from, and 
therefore akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats it with respect. 
If it is an animal he will not, as a rule, kill nor eat it.” Similar prohi- 
bitions apply to plant totems; moreover, “ the clansmen are often for- 
bidden to touch the totem or any part of it and sometimes they may 
not even look at it.” '! Some examples of cross-totems are given, the 


Frazer, T., p. 2. Thid., p. 53. 

* Tbid., p. 52; also pp. 2, 15, and 56. * See Frazer’s note, [bid., p. 51. 
* Howitt, NV. 7., pp. 148-151. * Frazer, T., p. 51. 

Ibid., p. 2. Tbid., p. 3. 


Ibid., p. 6. ” Tbid., p. 7. Tbid., p. 11. 
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term being defined as “a totem which is neither a whole animal or 
plant, nor a part of one particular species of animal or plant, but is a 
particular part of all (or of a number of species of) animals or plants.” * 

A man respects and cares for the totem, but expects help and pro- 
tection in return.?, Sometimes the totem gives the clansmen informa- 
tion by méans of omens.* “In order, apparently, to put oneself more 
fully under the protection of the totem, the clansman is in the habit of 
assimilating himself to the totem by dressing in the skin or other part 
of the totem animal, arranging his hair and mutilating his body, so as 
to resemble the totem, and representing the totem on his body by 
cicatrices, tattooing, or paint.”’* The knocking-out of teeth is also 
interpreted as an attempt to imitate the totem.® A series of ceremo- 
nies at birth, puberty, marriage, and death are described, all performed 
with the object of achieving an “ identification of a man with his 
totem.” 

Passing now to the social aspect of totemism, Frazer notes that “all 
the members of a totem clan regard each other as kinsmen or brothers 
and sisters, and are bound to help and protect each other.”’’ Finally, 
persons of the same totem may not marry or have sexual intercourse 
with each other.* 

Haddon’s conception of totemism is, as he himself points out, in 
substantial agreement with that of Frazer. ‘‘Totemism,” he says, 
“as Dr. Frazer and I understand it in its fully developed condition, 
implies the division of a people into several totem kins (or, as they are 
usually termed, totem clans), each of which has one or sometimes more 
than one totem. The totem is usually a species of animal, sometimes 
a species of plant, occasionally a natural object or phenomenon, very 
rarely a manufactured object. Totemism also involves the rules of 
exogamy, forbidding marriage within the kin, and necessitating inter- 
marriage between the kins. It is essentially connected with the matri- 
archal stage of culture (mother-right), though it passes over into the 
patriarchal stage (father-right). The totems are regarded as kinsfolk 
and protectors of the kinsmen, who respect them and abstain from 
killing and eating them. There is thus a recognition of mutual rights 
and obligations between the members of the kin and their totem. The 
totem is the crest and symbol of the kin.” ° 

Rivers recently defined totemism in a somewhat more guarded but 
essentially similar way. He gives three essential characteristics of 


' Frazer, T., p. 13. On pp. 18 and 19 mention is made of Australian food prohibitions 
which do not refer to totems, but seem to vary with age. 


? Tbid., p. 20. [bid., p. 23. Tbid., p. 26. 
§ Ibid., pp. 27-28. Ibid., p. 32. Ibid., p. 57. 
* Ibid., p. 58. 


* Haddon, Presidential Address before Section H, Anthropology, of the B. A. A. S., 
1902. 
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totemism: “ The first and most important feature is that the class of 
animals or other objects are definitely connected with a social divi- 
sion, and in the typical form of the institution this social division is 
exogamous. Often the division takes its name from the totem, or this 
may be used as its badge or crest, but these points are less constant 
or essential. The second feature is the presence of a belief in kinship 
between the members of the social division and the totem, and in the 
most typical form there is belief in descent from the totem. The third 
feature is of a religious nature; in true totemism the members of the 
social division show respect to their totem, and by far the most usual 
method of showing this respect is the prohibition of the totem as an 
article of food. When these three features are present we can be con- 
fident that we have to do with totemism.” ! 

Frazer, Haddon, and Rivers have time and again dealt with the 
subject of totemism in articles and reviews, and in the course of these 
writings they have repeatedly rejected one or another of the above 
features or “symptoms” of totemism as not constituting an indis- 
pensable phase of that complex phenomenon. Frazer, especially, has 
in his later writings repudiated the original character of the connec- 
tion between totemism and exogamy,” — an attitude shared by Spen- 
cer and Gillen * and Howitt.‘ As a whole, however, the above writers 
joined hands with Lang, Thomas,’ and Hartland in regarding to- 
temism, with its several features, as an integral phenomenon, both 
historically and psychologically. This attitude is reflected in the way 
various authors deal with the so-called “survivals” of totemism,'® 
where from the presence in some region of one or two of the “ symp- 
toms” of totemism, or of the fragments of such symptoms, they infer 
the existence in the past of totemism in its “ typical form;” that is, 
with all its essential characteristics. 

The main features thus believed to be symptomatic of’ totemism 
may be summarized as follows: — 

1. An exogamous clan. 

2. A clan name derived from the totem. 


* Rivers, J. A. J., vol. xxxix (1909), pp. 156-157. 

* Frazer, 1905, p. 459. 

* Spencer and Gillen, J. A. I., vol. xxviii (1899), pp. 276-277. 

* Howitt, N. T., p. 151. 

* Thomas, however, in a review of Weule, says, “Dr. Weule has assumed that descent 
from the totem is a characteristic and necessary element in totemism, whereas it is in 
reality frequently absent and is in no sense a criterion ” (Folk-Lore, vol. xx, No. 2 (1909), 
p- 245). See also his book, Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia, 
where “totemism is . . . treated only incidentally” (Preface). 

* See Jevons, J. H. R., pp. 113-129; Frazer, T., pp. 92 et seg.; Rivers, J. A. I., 1909, 
pp. 156-157; as well as older writers, such as Robertson Smith, K. M. A., pp. 186 et seq., 
and L. R. S., pp. 83-131; McLennan, Fortnightly Review, 1869, pp. 562-582, and 1870, 
Pp. 194-216; and others. 
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3. A religious attitude towards the totem; as a “friend,” “ brother,” 
“ protector,” etc. 

4. Taboos, or restrictions against the killing, eating (sometimes 
touching and seeing), of the totem. 

5. A belief in descent from the totem. 

The justification of regarding the various features of totemism as 
organically interrelated is not @ priori obvious. An analysis of such 
features, as found among various primitive tribes, may demonstrate 
their essential independence of one another, historically or psycholo- 
gically, or both. We should then have to realize that any attempt at 
dealing with totemism without due realization of the essential in- 
dependence of its constituent parts must result in grave misconcep- 
tions. In the following pages I shall attempt to analyze the “symp- 
toms’’ of totemism on the basis first of a detailed comparison of two 
areas in which totemism is a conspicuous and recognized feature, — 
Australia and British Columbia. This will be followed by a somewhat 
different analysis of the same “symptoms” on the basis of wider and 
more heterogeneous material. 

The conclusions thus reached will lead us to reconsider the current 
conceptions of totemism, and to apply the resulting methodological 
point of view to a critique of the theories advanced to account for the 
origin of totemism, and of the attempts to represent totemism as a 
universal stage in the evolution of religion. 


I. AUSTRALIA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The selection of these two areas for the purpose of a discussion of 
totemism may be objected to as arbitrary, and to a certain extent it 
is. I believe, nevertheless, that our choice can be amply justified. 

A number of descriptive works of a high order make our knowl- 
edge of both areas comparatively complete. 

The writings of Spencer and Gillen, Howitt, Roth, Strehlow, and 
others, — not to mention the earlier writers, — have given us much 
detailed information on a large number of Australian tribes. Part 
of the material is perhaps somewhat chaotic, and at times contradic- 
tory; it cannot be denied, however, that many important data on the 
social organization and culture of many tribes have been brought to 
light with sufficient clearness and in great detail. The more specula- 
tive works of another set of British authors have in the main depended 
for their facts and inspiration on these descriptive studies. 

The tribes of British Columbia, on the other hand, which had at- 
tracted the attention of Krause and a number of Russian travellers, 

' The attitude towards totemism taken by Tylor (J. A. I., vol. xxviii, pp. 138 et seg.) and 


some American students differs fundamentally from that expounded in the foregoing 
pages. We shall have occasion farther on to return to the views of these authors. 
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and, much later, of writers like Dawson, Swan, Niblack, and others, 
became the object of more systematic study, first under the auspices 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and later, 
on a much more extensive as well as intensive scale, under the auspices 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. Whatever theoretical discus- 
sion of totemism can be found in America — excluding, perhaps, the 
Iroquois — is contained in the writings of those men, often between 
the lines, as America cannot boast of any theoretical or speculative 
work on totemism which could at all be compared to the far-reaching 
and thoroughgoing discussions of the Britishers. 

If a further justification of our selection be needed, it may perhaps 
be recognized in the fact that the point of view taken is a methodo- 
logical one: hence, if, as the result of a detailed comparison of the two 
areas, a flaw can be discovered in the current attitude towards totem- 
ism, our course will be amply justified.' 


Exogamy 

AUSTRALIA. — The most constant feature in the social organiza- 
tion of Australian tribes is a division of the community into two ex- 
ogamous groups, — the phratries.*? The character of totemic clans and 
of the class organization varies with the groups of tribes; but the 
phratries remain, as a rule, well defined.* In some tribes the phratries 
assume some of the characteristics so marked in the phratries of the 
Siouan tribes of North America. Among the Aranda,‘ for instance, 
the dichotomous division is well marked in camping, some natural 
feature being generally selected as a boundary.’ We shall see later 
what prominent part the phratry plays in the exogamic regula- 
tions, and how closely the ceremonial life of the tribes is associated 
with it. 

Let us now cover in a rapid review the various types of social 
organization found in Australia, taking as examples a few represent- 
ative tribes. 

* See also p. 287. 

* Howitt, as well as Spencer and Gillen, discard the term “phratry.” Howitt 
uses “class” (N. T., p. 88) instead; Spencer and Gillen, “‘moiety”’ (ii, p. 71); the latter, 
however, also use “phratry”’ (see, for instance, ii, pp. 121-122). As the majority of the 
writers on Australia use this term when speaking of the two exogamous groups of a tribe, 
I shall also adoptit with that meaning. “Class ” and “sub-class” will be used with the 
meaning given to those terms by Spencer and Gillen (ii, p. 71, note). The terms “clan’”’ 
and “totem clan” will be used to designate the Australian totem group. 

* Howitt, V. T., p. 88; Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 55. The statement does not apply to 
the tribes “with anomalous class systems and male descent” (Howitt, N. T., p. 129), 
nor to the tribes “‘ without class systems” (Jbid., p. 134). In the above presentation 
those tribes are omitted. 

* For orthography see Strehlow, i, von Leonhardi’s “ Vorwort.” 

* Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 96. 
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The Dieri are divided into two exogamous phratries, Kararu and 
Matteri, each of which comprises a number of totemic clans, no totem 
occurring in both phratries. The mother’s phratry and totem are 
inherited, although, in case of marriage into another tribe, the child 
belongs to the tribe of its father.* 

Among the Arabana?* the two phratries are called Kirarawa and 
Matthurie. Here the members of a Kirarawa totem group are re- 
stricted in their marital possibilities to one particular Matthurie totem, 
and vice versa. The mother’s phratry and totem are inherited.’ 

In the group of tribes of which the Kamilaroi may be taken as 
representative, another feature supervenes. We again find the two 
exogamous phratries—Kupathin and Dilbi—each containing a 
number of totem clans. In addition, however, each phratry comprises 
two classes, while each class contains parts of all the clans of one 
phratry. The Kupathin classes are Ipai (female Ipata) and Kumbo 
(female Buta); the Dilbi classes, Murri (female Mota) and Kubbi 
(female Kubbota). 

The class system introduces further marriage restrictions. A class 
of phratry Kupathin is not only debarred from marrying into the 
other class of the same phratry, but also from marrying into one of the 
classes of phratry Dilbi; and so on. Thus a Murri can only marry a 
Kubbota, a Kubbi only an Ipata, etc. The child follows the mother’s 
phratry and totem, but belongs to that class which, together with the 
mother’s class, forms her phratry.‘ 

Essentially similar to the Kamilaroi in class system and concomi- 
tant marriage rules are the Kaiabara, with their phratries Kubatine 
and Dilebi, containing two classes each;*® but the rule of descent is 
different. The child belongs to the father’s phratry and to that class 
which, together with the father’s class, constitutes his phratry. The 
totem, however, follows the mother, with the additional peculiarity 
that while the child takes the same beast or bird as its mother, it is 
of a different color or gender.*® 

In the tribes represented by the Warramunga, conditions are still 
more complex. Here each of the four classes contains in its turn two 
sub-classes (with separate names for males and females) which af- 
fect marriage in the same way as do the four classes in the tribes 
represented by the Kamilaroi, Kaiabara, etc. Thus each phratry is 
divided into four sub-classes, each one of which can only marry into 


* Howitt, NV. 7., pp. 158 et seq. and 175 et seq. ; Spencer and Gillen, ii, PP. 70 et seq. 

? For orthography see Strehlow, ii, p. 56, note r. 

* Howitt, NV. T., pp. 176 and 188-189; Spencer and Gillen, ii, pp. sect ate. 

* Howitt, NV. T., pp. 103 et seg. and 199 et seq. 

Tbid., p. 116. 

* Ibid., pp. 228 et seq.; cf., however, Lang on ‘‘ The Puzzle of Kaiabara Sub-class 
Names” (Man, vol. x [1910], pp. 130-133). 
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one sub-class of the other phratry. Descent of the totem, phratry, 
and class is through the father; but the child belongs to that sub- 
class which, with the father’s sub-class, constitutes his class.!_ Simi- 
lar conditions prevail among the northern Aranda. In the southern 
section of that tribe, on the other hand, the system is, or seems to be, 
still more intricate. Here the four classes are not definitely subdi- 
vided into sub-classes; but to each man of the Panunga class, for in- 
stance, the women of the Purula class are either Urawa whom he may, 
or Unkulla whom he may not, marry.? Among the Aranda the totem 
clans are not strictly confined to either the one or the other phratry; 
and whenever a particular totem clan is found in both phratries, the 
clan tie is no longer a bar to marriage.* 

It must be noted here that the phratry, class, and sub-class orga- 
nizations in the various tribes must be regarded as equivalent. When 
a man finds himself in another tribe, he at once occupies a place in the 
social organization strictly analogous to his place in his own tribe, and 
the concomitant marriage restrictions follow as a matter of course.* 

British CoLumBIA. — Let us now glance at the conditions in our 
American area. 

Geographically the Tlingit comprise fourteen divisions, each con- 
sisting of several towns. The present social division is into two 
strictly exogamous phratries, with descent through the mother. There 
is also a third division which is permitted to marry into both other 
divisions. The phratries are subdivided into clans, the members of 
which regard themselves as more intimately related to each other 
than to members of other clans. Every geographical division contains 
members of both phratries, and usually of several clans of each phra- 
try; while every clan is distributed between two or more geographi- 
cal divisions.* 

Among the Haida we again find two exogamous “clans,” ? descent 
being in the female line. The members of one “ clan” were regarded 
as closely related, and marriage between persons of the same “ clan”’ 
“was viewed by them almost as incest by us.”” Members of opposite 
“clans,” on the contrary, were almost like enemies to each other. In 
case of internal strife, ““clan’”’ ties were considered rather than individual 
“family” ties. As concerns relations to other tribes, a Raven man is 


* Spencer and Gillen, ii, pp. 100 et seg. 2 Ibid., ii, pp. 97 et seq. 

3 Ibid., i, pp. 73 and 120 e¢ seq. 

‘ Howitt, NV. T., pp. 137 et seq.; Spencer and Gillen, ii, pp. 100 ef seq. 

5 Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, pp. 396-397. 

* Ibid., 1904-05, p. 398. 

’ The “clans” of the Haida are strictly analogous to the Tlingit “‘phratries,” while 
the Haida “families” correspond as closely to the “‘clans” of the Tlingit. It is very un- 
fortunate that Swanton should have adopted different terms for the social divisions of 
the two tribes; to avoid confusion, however, I shall use his terms, in quotation-marks. 
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theoretically always affiliated with the Raven clan of any particular 
tribe; here, however, a curious phenomenon supervenes, which leads to 
instructive situations. The Haida “clans,” namely, are transposed as 
compared with those of the Tsimshian. The crests of the Haida Raven 
“clan” are found among the Bear and Wolf clans of the Tsimshian, 
while the crests of the Tsimshian Raven and Eagle clans are those of 
the Haida Eagles.! The same relation obtains between the Haida 
“clans” and the Tlingit “phratries:” the killer-whale, grizzly-bear, 
wolf, and halibut crests, which are on the Wolf side among the Tlingit, 
are Raven crests among the Haida; while the raven, frog, hawk, and 
black-whale crests of the Haida Eagle ‘‘clan’”’ belong to the Raven side 
among the Tlingit.” 

On this occasion the relative importance of the “clan” eponym on the 
one hand, and of the ‘‘family”’ crests on the other, reveals itself. Crests 
are considered much more important than is the mere name of the 
“clan.” A Haida, accordingly, considers that his affiliations are with 
that ‘“‘ clan” or “‘ clans” which contain the crests of his own “clan,” and 
calls such “clan” or “clans” his “ friends.” 

The Haida may be divided into six geographical and historical 
groups, members of both “clans” being represented in each group; 
and again, as among the Tlingit, the “ clans” comprise several “ fami- 
lies” which are similarly geographically distributed.* 

Among the Tsimshian the families are differently distributed. Here 
they form local units; so that in each locality we find several families, 
all of the members of which belong to that particular local group. All 
the families are again classified according to the four clans which 
claim their family or families in each locality. The clans are exoga- 
mous, and descent is through the mother.* 

The northern Kwakiutl are organized like the Tsimshian, with the 
exception of descent, which is no longer strictly maternal, although 
that form predominates. “Parents are at liberty to place their chil- 
dren in either the paternal or the maternal clan.” ¢ 

When we proceed still farther south, we no longer find a number 
of clans represented in all the local groups of a tribe. The southern 
Kwakiutl are divided into clans and families, grouped in village com- 
munities, but each clan is restricted to one village.‘ The clans are 
not exogamous; here, in fact, a woman is advised to marry into her 
own clan, for among her own people she is likely to receive better 
treatment.’ Paternal descent prevails among these people, although 
certain curious traces of maternal descent have also been observed, 
of which more is said farther on.® 


1 Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 66. * Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, p. 423. 
* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 68. ‘ Boas, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 121. 
§ Personal communication by Boas. * Boas, Kwakiutl, p. 224. 
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The Salish of the southern coast are divided into village com- 
munities. Some of these have amalgamated, for instance, among the 
southern tribes of Vancouver Island, where we find a number of septs, 
each occupying a separate village. The village communities are not 
exogamous.? 


Thus we find exogamy in both totemic areas. Any attempt, how- 
ever, to elaborate that most general analogy reveals fundamental dif- 
ferences in the development and present significance of the social 
groups, in the two regions. 

In a large number of Australian tribes we noted the segmentation 
of the community into four or eight matrimonial classes. The classes 
are always exogamous; the regulation of marriage, in fact, being 
apparently their only function. In British Columbia there are no 
such social divisions. 

The clan of the Pacific coast is in its history, as well as in its present 
functions, a very different unit from the Australian totem clan. Tra- 
ditions, partly supported by history, refer to a time when the Tlin- 
git “clans” and the Haida “families” were local groups, each “ fam- 
ily” or “clan” occupying one town or village. Subsequent migrations, 
separation of some groups, amalgamation of others, led to the present 
organization, where either several families occupy each village, being 
classified according to the,clans, as among the Tsimshian and north- 
ern Kwakiutl, or the “ families” and “ clans” are dispersed throughout 
the geographical areas and towns, as among the Haida and Tlingit. 
The local sections of the Haida “families” and Tlingit “clans” gen- 
erally derive their names from the locality they originally occupied, — 
“people of Ganax,” ‘“‘of the island Tego,” ‘‘of the house in the 
middle of the valley,” etc. Thus the consciousness of the common 
local descent is kept alive in the now dispersed groups.’ 

Among the coast tribes of British Columbia, the village community 
once constituted the unit of political and social organization, a con- 
dition still found among the tribes of Washington and Oregon‘ as 
well as among the Salish of the interior. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it would clearly be absurd 
to regard, as Frazer once did,* the “ clans” of the Tlingit, for instance, 
as having originated from the Tlingit “ phratries” through a process of 

* Boas, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 122. 

? The Lillooet, Shuswap, and Bella Coola, the social organizations of which tribes pre- 
sent highly interesting peculiarities, will be discussed farther on (see pp. 246, 281 ef seg.). 

* Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, pp. 398-399; Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 68; Boas, Kwa- 
kiutl, p. 334. 

* Lewis, Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and Oregon, 


p. 156. 
* Frazer, T., p. 62. 
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segmentation; although we may not be in a position to fix chrono- 
logically the origin of the two institutions. 

We are still sadly in the dark as to the history of the Australian 
totem clans. Cunow’s argument notwithstanding,' they may well 
have originated as subdivisions of the phratry; positive evidence of 
the process, however, is not, so far, forthcoming. In regard to two 
points, though, we may be tolerably certain. The totem clans have 
not originated from village communities through a process of fusion 
and splitting; for it is more than improbable that a development of 
the required complexity and duration should have left no traces. The 
second point refers to the greater antiquity of the phratries as com- 
pared to the totem clans. The occurrence of the phratry over almost 
the whole of the Australian continent; the fact that many phratric 
names and the meaning of many more have been forgotten; the 
importance of the phratry in connection with exogamy and the cere- 
monies, — all these facts point toward a great antiquity of that 
institution. If there is a point of similarity between the Australian 
phratries and those of the Tlingit, or the Haida “clans,” it lies in the 
exogamic character of these social divisions. 

As a social unit, the Australian totem clan is conspicuously weak. 
Being in most cases exogamous only as part of the phratry,’ it is im- 
portant only in the ceremonies; but even here the functions of the 
phratry are of equal, often of greater prominence. In British Colum- 
bia, on the other hand, the local clan or family is the social unit. Be- 
ing important in all the tribes, the clan reaches its maximum develop- 
ment among the Kwakiutl. Besides having its own territory, the clan 
is most intimately associated with particular traditions, songs, dances, 
ceremonies, potlatches, names of persons and objects, carvings; fish- 
ing and burying places, and clover-gardens, are also owned by the clan. 
The clan organization, moreover, has affected the character of the 
secret societies, and even that of the two shamanistic brotherhoods.* 

If we add that the clans are all graded as to rank, and that within 
each clan the individuals are similarly graded, — a feature totally 
foreign to Australia, — the fundamental dissimilarity of these social 
units in the two areas becomes only too apparent. The only common 
feature, in fact, is the negative one of what one might call “indirect 
exogamy.” 

Totemic Names 

British CoLtumBiA. — The two “phratries” of the Tlingit have 
animal names, — Raven and Wolf (in the north also Eagle). The 
“clans” of the Haida are Raven and Eagle; the latter, however, bears 

1 Cunow, pp. 132-133. ? See p. 238. 
® Boas, J. A. K. vol. xiv (1904), pp. 141-148. 
* Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, p. 396. 
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also the name of Gitins (perhaps derived from the Tsimshian gié), 
which is not the name of an animal.! The Wolf and the Eagle are two 
of the four Tsimshian clans; the other two bear names not derived 
from animals.? Among the northern Kwakiutl the clans have animal 
names,’ while the clans and families of the Kwakiutl proper have no 
such names.‘ The “clans” of the Tlingit, finally, and the “ families” 
of the Haida, bear, with a few exceptions, names derived from localities.® 

AustrRALiA. — In Australia all the clans derive their names from 
their animal, plant, or inanimate totems. The matrimonial classes do 
not, with possibly a few exceptions, bear animal or plant names. 
The names of phratries are in part forgotten, while the meaning 
of the majority of the names that survive is no longer remembered 
by the natives. A few of the names, however, seem to be derived from 
animals.° 


Notwithstanding the occurrence of animal names for social groups 
in both areas, the analogy must be considered a very superficial one. 
The “phratries” of the Tlingit, and the “clans” of the Haida, — 
social groups which roughly correspond to the Australian phratries, — 
bear animal names; while the evidence for the existence of such names 
among the Australian phratries is far from convincing. 

The Australian clans, with their totemic names, find an analogy 
in the clans of the northern Kwakiutl and in two of the Tsimshian 
clans; the remaining two Tsimshian clans, on the other hand, and the 
clans and families of the Kwakiutl proper, the “clans” of the Tlingit 
and the Haida “families,” bear no animal names. In British Co- 
lumbia, finally, the groups with animal names are also the exogamous 
groups — excepting the two Tsimshian clans, which are exogamous, 
but have no animal names. In Australia, on the other hand, the social 
divisions which are the exogamous groups par excellence, — the mat- 


* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 62. 

* Boas, A. A. R. (Toronto, 1906), p. 239. 

* Boas, Kwakiutl, p. 328. * Ibid., pp. 329-332. 

5 Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, p. 398; Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 62. 

* I shall not here attempt to discuss the problem of phratry and class names, to which 
Lang and Thomas have given considerable attention (Lang, S. T., pp. 154-170, and 178- 
187; Thomas, Kinship Organizations and Group Marriage in Australia, pp. 42-92). 
Two points are worth mentioning, however: The similarity of phratry and class names 
over wide areas embracing many tribes makes it highly probable that extensive borrow- 
ing of such names has occurred in the past; and, in the second place, in considering the 
names of phratry and class as found to-day, we must always keep in mind the possi- 
bility that many of the ancient names belonging to languages no longer understood 
may have been re-interpreted as animal names by the natives, whose daily experience 
tends to suggest such appellations for social groups. In view of the above consideration, 
extreme care must be exercised in drawing inferences from present conditions as to the 
past history of the names, or of the social groups that bear them. Cf. Lang (Man, 
vol. x [1910], pp. 133-134). 
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rimonial classes, — do not, with a few doubtful exceptions, bear any 
animal names. 


If analyzed still further, the dissimilarity of conditions in the two 
areas becomes striking. In Australia, the social groups that have 
totems invariably derive their names from them. If we take the crests 
of British Columbia to correspond roughly to the Australian totems, 
the eponymous functions of the former appear to be more restricted 
and much less uniform. In that area the principal crest animal of the 
group is not always also the eponymous animal. The principal crest 
of the Haida Ravens is the killer-whale; while among the Eagles, the 
beaver crest rivals the eagle in importance.' All the smaller subdi- 
visions of the two northern tribes, as well as the families and clans of 
the southern Kwakiutl, have their crest animals, but do not derive their 
names from them; and the raven and bear crests of two of the Tsim- 
shian clans are also non-eponymous.? 


: Descent from the Totem 


AusTRALIA. — The Ardbana legends tell us of small companies 
of half-human, half-animal individuals of unknown origin, who wan- 
dered about in the mythical period (alcheringa). They were possessed 
of superhuman power, and became the ancestors of the totemic groups. 
A great carpet-snake individual gave rise to the carpet-snake group, 
two Jew lizards gave rise to the Jew lizard group, etc. These in- 
dividuals wandered about the country performing sacred ceremonies. 
At certain places they stopped and went into the ground, and a rock 
or water-pool arose to mark the spot; there also a number of spirit 
individuals came into being (the mai-aurli), who became transformed 
into men and women, —the first totemites. 

In the Aranda alcheringa there were no men and women, but only 
incomplete creatures of various shapes (inapertwa). “They had no 
distinct limbs or organs of sight, hearing, or smell, did not eat food, 
and presented the appearance of human beings all doubled up into 
a rounded mass, in which just the outline of the different parts of the 
body could be vaguely seen.” * The Ungambikula (“Out-of-Nothing,” 
“ Self-Existing’’) took hold of these creatures, and by means of a com- 
plicated surgical operation shaped them into men and women. The 
inapertwa were really animals and plants in the process of transforma- 
tion into men. They belonged to the totems derived from such ani- 
mals and plants; and when they became human individuals, each one 


1 Boas, A. A. R. (Toronto, 1906), p. 239. 

* For a further elaboration of this to ic, see p. 226. 
* Spencer and Gillen, ii, pp. 145-140. 

* Thid., i, p. 388. 
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of these was intimately associated with some particular animal or 
plant. They were the totemic ancestors.! 

Among the Unmatjera and Kaitish, some totemic ancestors origi- 
nated from indefinitely shaped creatures, who were changed into 
human beings by two little-hawk boys.? Other ancestors were 
human beings from the start. They were also intimately associated 
with the animals whose names they bore, and were at first semi-hu- 
man. They were men, however, and not incomplete human beings. 
Each ancestor had his class as well as his totem. 

In the Warramunga tribes there was, in the case of most totems, 


* only one mythical ancestor, half human and half beast or plant, who 


wandered about the country performing ceremonies at various spots, 
and leaving behind him spirit children who emanated from his body.* 

Of particular interest is the Warramunga tradition about a snake 
ancestor (later changed into a man), who, in the company of a boy, 
travelled about the country, continually changing his totem to an- 
other snake variety. “Spirit children of the various totems came out 
of his muscles when he shook himself,” * performing sacred cere- 
monies at the mungai spots. Thus he became the ancestor of a num- 
ber of different snake totem groups. 

Among all the tribes farther north,— the Umbaia, Gnanji, Bin- 
binga, Anula, and Mara, — we find the belief practically identical 
with that of the Warramunga, in one eponymous ancestor who walked 
about the country making natural features, and performing sacred 
ceremonies. At each spot where a ceremony was performed, spirit 
children emanated from his body. 

British CotumsraA. — In a type of tradition common among the 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, the ancestors of a clan or family come 
into more or less intimate contact with some animal, which henceforth 
becomes the hereditary crest of the group. The Tlingit tradition about 
“The Beaver of Killisinoo ” * may serve as an example. 


“Some people belonging to the Dé’citan family captured a small Beaver, 
and, as it was cunning and very clean, they kept it as a pet. By and by, 
however, although it was well cared for, it took offence at something, and 
began to compose songs. Afterward one of the Beaver’s masters went 
through the woods to a certain salmon creek, and found two salmon-spear 
handles, beautifully worked, standing at the foot of a big tree. He carried 
these home; and, as soon as they were brought into the house, the Beaver 
said, ‘That is my make.’ Then something was said that offended it again. 
Upon this the Beaver began to sing just like a human being, and surprised 
the people very much. While it was doing this, it seized a spear and threw 


* Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 380. 2 [bid., ii, p. 153. 
3 Tbid., ii, p. 161. * Thid., ii, p. 163. 
* Swanton, Tlingit Myths, p 227. 
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it straight through its master’s chest, killing him instantly. Then it threw 
its tail down upon the ground, and the earth on which that house stood 
dropped in. They found afterward that the Beaver had been digging out 
the earth under the camp, so as to make a great hollow. It is from this story 
that the Dé’citan claim the Beaver and have the Beaver hat; they also 
have songs composed by the Beaver.” 


In traditions like the above, the concept of descent from the crest 
animal is obviously lacking. The ancestors simply come into rather 
intimate contact with the animal, without, however, being in any 
way identified with it. 

In another set of stories the identification of the ancestors with the 
crest animal becomes a more prominent feature. A Haida story nar- 
rates how the killer-whale first came to be used as a crest. 


“Two brothers went hunting buffle-heads, and wounded one. Then they 
were invited under the sea, and entered the house of a killer-whale. There 
the oldest was transformed into a whale, like the others; but the youngest 
escaped. After he reached home again, his spirit was in the habit of going 
hunting with his elder brother, while his body remained in the house. In 
the morning his parents always found a black whale on the beach. One 
morning, however, the younger brother wept, declaring that his elder 
brother had been killed at Cape St. James, and he had brought his body 
home. Going outside, they found the body of a killer-whale, and they 
built a grave-house for it.” ! 


A slightly different psychological attitude is revealed in the Tlingit 
“Story of the Frog Crest of the Kiksa’di of Wrangell.” 

“A man belonging to the Stikine Kiksa‘di kicked a frog over on its back; 
but as soon as he had done so, he lay motionless, unable to talk, and they 
carried his body into the house. Meanwhile his soul was taken by the 
frogs to their own town [arranged, by the way, exactly after the mode of 
human towns], where it was brought into the presence of chief Frightful- 
Face. The chief said to the man, ‘We belong to your clan, and it is a shame 
that you should treat your own people as you have done. We are Kiksa’di, 
and it is a Kiksa’di youth who has done this. You better go to your own 
village. You have disgraced yourself as well as us, for this woman be- 
longs to your own clan.’ After this the man left Frog-Town, and at the 
same time his body at home came to. He told the people of his adventure. 
All the Kiksa’di were listening to what this man said, and it is because 
the frog himself said he was a KiksA’di that they claim the frog.” * 


No more than the Tlingit beaver tradition do the last two stories 
contain any elements which could be interpreted as a form of descent 
from the totem animal. The identification, however, of the ancestral 
individuals with the crest animals becomes in the two stories a rather 
marked feature; the frog tradition, in fact, comes very near the idea 


' Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 231. ? Swanton, Tlingit Myths, p. 232. 
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of an association of a species of animals with a clan of men, thought 
by many to lie at the root of totemism.' 

A favorite motive in many traditions where the ancestor acquires 
the crest is the former’s marriage to the crest animal. In the Tlingit 
“Story of the Grizzly-Bear Crest of the Te’qoedf,” a hunter is caught 
in a bear’s den. He finds favor with the bear’s wife, whereupon the 
male bear leaves, and the man marries the she-bear, and has children 
by her. He is finally discovered by his younger brother, whom, how- 
ever, he persuades to withdraw. “Stand right there! Don’t do any 
harm. I am here. Although I am with this wild animal, I am living 
well. Don’t worry about me any more.’ When he. was first taken 
into this den, it looked like a den, and nothing more; but that night 
he thought that he was in a fine house, with people all about eating 
supper, and his wife looked to him like a human being. Later he re- 
turns to his village; has, however, nothing to do with his human wife; 
and spends his time hunting, at which he is very successful. During 
one of the hunts, he meets his bear children, to whom he gives the 
seals he has killed. Henceforth he feeds them regularly. His human 
wife overtakes him, and protests against his feeding cubs instead of 
her little ones. He submits, and begins to feed her children. “ Pres- 
ently he went hunting again, and again took some seals to his cubs. 
As he was going toward them, he noticed that they did not act the 
same as usual. They lay flat on the ground with their ears erect. 
Then he landed; but when he got near them, they killed him. It is 
on account of this story that Te’qoedi claim the grizzly bear.” * Here, 
then, a human ancestor has children from a woman, but has also cubs 
from his bear-wife. Although the bear nature of one of their ancestors 
is very pronounced, the Te’qoedi do not, of course, believe themselves 
to be the descendants of the cubs. This type of legend is very prev- 
alent. The people of the Kwakiutl clan G'e’xs—Em, who claim the 
Q’6’mogqoa as their crest, believe themselves to be the actual descend- 
ants of Aik‘a’a’yélisina, Q’6’moqoa’s son, and Ha’taqa, the daughter 
of Raven. Q’6d’moqoa, however, is not an animal, but a supernatural 
being, the spirit of the sea, and protector of seals, who kills hunters.’ 

Still another type of clan tradition is found among the Kwakiutl. 
Here the crest animal comes to earth, and becomes a man, the an- 
cestor of the clan. “A bird was sitting on the beach of Tr’ng’is,” 
says the O’maxt’4'laré tradition of one of the Kwakiutl clans. “He took 
off his mask, and then his name was Nemd’gwis. He became a man. 
Then he moved to K"’a’qa. He had a son, whom he named O’maxt’a’- 
laté. The child grew up fast; he becamea real man.” * In another 


* See Tylor, J. A. J., vol. xxviii, p. 144. 
? Swanton, Tlingit Myths, pp. 228-229. 
* Boas, Kwakiutl, p. 374. * Ibad.. p. 382 
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Kwakiutl tradition, “Sr’ntlaé, the Sun, came down to earth in the 
shape of a bird, became a man, and built a house in Yiq’4men. From 
there he went to Qd’moks, visited the Tlau‘itsis, the Nr’mkic, the 
Na’q‘oartok, and finally reached Tliksi’uaé in the land of the Kwakiutl, 
where he settled down in Q”ai’oq. He took a wife from each tribe, and 
his clan bears the name Sj’sintlé. He decided to remain in Tliksi’uaé, 
and married a woman belonging to the Kwakiutl tribe. He had a son 
by her, whose name was Tsqtsq@'lis.”!.. . 

“The Thunder-Bird was living in the upper world with his wife; 
and the name of the Thunder-Bird was Too-Large,”’ relates the Head- 
Winter-Dancer legend of a Kwakiutl clan. Too-Large and his wife 
decided to go to the lower world. “Then he put on his thunder- 
bird mask, and his wife also put on her thunder-bird mask. They 
came flying through the door of the upper world.” Here they saw a 
man at work upon his (future) house, who said, “O friends! I wish 
you would become men, that you may come and help me make this 
house.”” Too-Large lifted at once the jaw of his thunder-bird mask, 
and said, ““O brother! we are people,” etc.*? In all these legends the 
central feature is human descent; but the ancestor is at first an ani- 
mal, and becomes a man by taking off his animal mask. Now, this 
last feature must clearly be attributed to the suggestion of the dances 
of the secret societies (note particularly the mode of becoming a 
man: ‘‘ Too-Large lifted at once the jaw of his thunder-bird mask”. . .).* 

The last three legends could, of course, be formally interpreted as 
containing the concept of descent from the crest animal.‘ Such an 
interpretation, however, would but imperfectly represent the actual 
conditions. Traditional as well as historical evidence leaves scarcely 
any room for doubt that human descent is an ancient feature through- 
out the entire area under consideration. We still find it clearly ex- 
pressed in all the clan and family legends; but here it has undergone 
various transformations under the influence of the guardian-spirit idea 
in its many forms and embodiments, including the secret societies 
and the family and clan crests. 

In the Tlingit beaver tradition the association of the ancestors 
with the crest animal is a very superficial one. In the Haida killer- 
whale and the Tlingit frog traditions the intimacy of the association 
becomes very considerable. In the Tlingit grizzly-bear story, and the 


' Boas, I. S., p. 166. 

* Boas and Hunt, Jesup Exped., vol. iii, pp. 165-166. 

* A derivation in the opposite direction would obviously be out of court, as animal 
guardians and secret societies are of much older standing in this area than the clan 
organization with its concomitant traditions (see Boas, Kwakiutl, pp. 661-663, where 
attention is also drawn to the great variability of traditions accounting for the origin 
of the same ceremonial, as indicative of the more recent character of the former). 
_ * See Hartland, Folk- Lore, xi (1900), p. 61; and Lang, S. T., p. 211. 
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many similar traditions of the Haida, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl, the 
association becomes to a degree an identification through the marriage 
of the ancestor to the crest animal. In all these legends, however, the 
acquisition of the crest does not mark the origin of the exogamic group, 
the ancestral individuals are in existence before the acquisition of 
the crest. In the last-quoted Kwakiutl legends, finally, the ancestor 
actually becomes the crest animal transformed; the concept thus 
originated bearing all prima facie evidence of being a variant of the 
descent from the totem motive.' 


Summarizing briefly, we may say that the concept of descent from 
the totem as an integral part of the totemic system is absent in British 
Columbia; but here the interaction of two distinct concepts — human 
descent and guardian spirit — resulted in curious modifications of the 
human-descent idea, some of which approximate rather closely to the 
concept which is universal in Australia. 


Taboo 


AvustrALiA. — In Australia taboo plays a prominent part in con- 
nection with the totemic system, and appears in many different as- 
pects. Among the Arabana the totem animal must not be eaten; 
it may be killed, however, and handed over to members of other 
totems to be eaten by them.” Among the Aranda, the totemites are 
not absolutely debarred from eating their totem animal, but they eat 
of it sparingly. At the performance of the intichiuma*® ceremony, 
however, the alatunja must eat of the totem animal.‘ Among the 
Unmatjera and Kaitish the totemites may not eat their totem, while 
members of other totems may eat it, but not without permission of 
a member of the particular totem.° 

A man may himself shrink from killing his totem animal; he will, 
however, assist others to do so, as in the case of the euro man who 
gave a euro churinga* to a plum-tree man to assist the latter in his 
chase for euro.” There is considerable variability between the totems 
in regard to this point. Sometimes a man may kill his totem, but in 
doing so he must proceed humanely: a kangaroo man must not bru- 


' A striking development of a similar character has occurred among the Lillooet. 
Here the entire clan and totemic organization is clearly borrowed from the coast tribes, 
the original social and political unit having been the village community, in which all 
the members traced their descent from a common human ancestor. During the process 
of the adoption of the totemic clan system, the crest of the clan became identified with 
the human ancestor, whereupon the clansmen proceeded to trace their descent from the 


crest animal (see pp. 283-284). 


? Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 149. 5 See p. 288, note 3. 
* Spencer and Gillen, i, pp. 167-168. 5 Jbid., ii, pp. 159-160. 
* Strehlow writes tjurunga. ? Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 202. 
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tally attack the kangaroo “so that the blood gushes out,” but is only 
permitted to hit it on the neck. Having thus killed the animal, he may 
eat its head, feet, and liver; the rest he must leave to his friends. 
The emu man must exercise similar caution. A man belonging to a 
specific fish totem can eat only a few fishes of that species; but if the 
fish stink, he may eat of them to his heart’s content. The wild-turkey 
man, on the other hand, may kill his totem, but the eating of any part 
of it is forbidden to him. The same applies to the eagle man. The 
mosquito man, finally, may neither kill nor eat the insects. A kwatja 
(water or rain) man must be moderate in his use of water; but when 
it rains, he is not permitted to hide himself in his hut, but must stand 
in the open, with no other protection over his head than his shield." 

In the Warramunga group a man may neither kill nor eat his totem 
animal; the same prohibition, however, applies also to the totems of 
his father and father’s father, whether the latter, as is usually the case, 
be identical with his own, or different. As to the mother’s totem, it 
is also subject to restrictions which vary in the different tribes.*j 

A variety of other regulations, only partly or not at all associated 
with totemism, are plentiful. Some food prohibitions embrace much 
wider groups than a single totemic community. Thus the wildcat 
(achilpa) is taboo to all Aranda,’ while the prohibition against the 
eating of the brown-hawk applies to a still larger number of tribes.‘ 
Or the prohibition applies only to the most valued parts of an animal : 
An emu man will eat his totem, but he is careful not to eat the best 
part of it, such as the fat;° among the Anula and Mara tribes the full- 
grown totem animal is (usually) taboo, but they will eat a half-grown 
one or just a little of a full-grown one.* Other prohibitions are as- 
sociated with particular periods in life. A youth, after having been 
circumcised and until he has recovered from the ceremony of sub- 
incision (ariltha), is forbidden to eat the flesh of snakes, opossums, 
echidna, and other animals.’ The list of foods prohibited to the 
boy before circumcision is very long, and the consequences sup- 
posed to ensue when such prohibitions are violated are as varied 
as they are fanciful. He may not eat a kangaroo-tail (penalty, pre- 
mature age and decay), a female bandicoot (penalty, probably bleed 
to death at circumcision), all kinds of parrots and cockatoos (penalty, 
development of a hollow on the top of the head), etc.* 

A pregnant woman, and in some tribes her husband, are forbidden 
to eat certain animals.’ Some animals seem to be restricted to the 


 Strehlow, ii, p. 59. 2 Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 166. 
i, pp. 167-168. ii, p. 612. 

Tbid., i, p. 202. id., ii, p. 173. 
7 [bid., i, p. 470. § [bid., i, p. 471. 


* [bid., ii, p. 614. 
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use of those above a certain age: “A man is usually well on in middle 
age before he is allowed to eat such things as wild-turkey, rabbit- 
bandicoot, and emu.”! The old men, on the other hand, are generally 
exempt from all taboos, even (among the Aranda) from that of the 
achilpa, but that only when they are very old and “their hair is turn- 
ing white.” ? 

Thus it appears that in Australia the phenomenon of taboo, although 
by no means coextensive with totemism, is yet intimately associated 
with it. A great many food restrictions have nothing whatever to do 
with the totemic animals, but as great a variety of prohibitions have 
become part of the totemic system. The striking feature is the great 
variability of the restrictions, which ought to discourage any attempt 
to directly correlate the taboo with any attitude towards the totem, 
as towards a “brother” or friend, or protector, who must be treated 
with respect, and must not be killed or eaten. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that taboos of one form or another are found in conjunction with 
practically all totems. 

British CotumBiA.— Among the Thompson River Indians a 
pregnant woman was not allowed to eat or even touch porcupine- 
flesh, or to eat anything killed by a hawk or an eagle. “If she ate flesh 
of the bear, the child would have a hare lip.” The lynx and dog were 
interdicted on account of the part played by those animals in mytho- 
logical traditions. Anything her husband was forbidden to eat, she 
also had to abstain from. The flesh of the black bear was also forbidden 
to her. “She must not eat food of which a mouse, a rat, or a dog had 
eaten part; for if she did, she would have a premature birth.” If 
pregnant for the first time, she must not eat salmon-heads or touch 
salmon.* The husband of a pregnant woman is also limited in his 
choice of food. He must not eat or hunt the black or grizzly bear, 
“else the child would dissolve or cease to exist in the mother’s womb, or 
would be still-born,” etc. Among the Lillooet Indians, on the other 
hand, the pregnant woman and her husband could eat anything, “ even 
the hare and porcupine.’’* Only the mysterious parts of animals were 
forbidden to them.* 

After the birth of a child, the husband must not eat or touch the 
flesh of any animal for at least a day after it had been killed; while 


1 Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 612. 2 Ibid., ii, pp. 167-168. 

® Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 303. * Ibid., vol. ii, p. 260. 

5 “Certain parts of animals were called ‘mysterious,’ and were only eaten by old men. 
Others, when eating them, would become sick. Hunters cut them out, pierced them with 
a stick, and placed them on the branch of a tree. The parts of greatest mysterious 
power were the ‘paint’ or ‘paint-bag’ piece of the ham near the thigh; the ski’kiks, a 
piece of the flesh of the front leg; and the ‘apron,’ the fleshy part of the belly, extending 
down to between the hind-legs. The head, feet, heart, kidneys, and other portions of 
the inside, were mysterious in a less degree.”” — Jbid., vol. ii, p. 280. ; S. 
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his wife must not eat any fresh meat for from six months to one year 
after the birth of her child.* 

Among the Shuswap, a pregnant woman must not touch or look at 
a black bear, nor may she pass near a black bear that has been killed. 
She must not partake of any bird, mammal, or fish (except salmon) 
unless at least a day old.? 

Among the Haida, a pregnant woman was not permitted to eat 
cormorant, abalone, and other animals. “If she ate the former, the 
child would defecate all the time; if the latter, it would have its neck 
turned around.” * 

Other restrictions refer to the menstruating period of a woman. 
Among the Lillooet, a womanin that condition was not allowed to eat 
the head, feet, or any part of the inside, of a deer or other large game.‘ 
A Shuswap woman was, under the same circumstances, prohibited 
from eating any fresh meat but that of the female mountain-sheep. 
“Women at no time ate the head-parts of any animals; and but few 
men ate them, except they were shamans.” * A Shuswap lad, when 
training, did not eat any fat, “for it would make him heavy, make it 
difficult to vomit, and stop him from dreaming;” nor could he eat any 
fresh fish, except the tail-parts.* 

Among the Kwakiutl as well as among the Tsimshian, twins stand 
in special relations to the salmon. “‘ They consider twins transformed 
salmon; and, as children of salmon, they are guarded against going 
near the water, as it is believed they will be retransformed into salmon. 
. . . Their mother’s marks are considered scars of wounds which they 
received when they were struck by a harpoon while still having the 
shape of salmon.” ’ On the coast there is a belief that hunters will 
become killer-whales; accordingly, they do not hunt these animals. 
The wolf, dog, and panther must not be killed among the Kwakiutl, 
else the other animals will be afraid, and will evade the hunters. If 
a man has killed a wolf, he must go to the body and nod his head 
several times, apologizing that he did not know it was a wolf’s path 
when laying the trap. He must cry, and express his regret at having 
killed a wolf. He asks the wolf to tell his relatives that he has been 
killed by mistake. Then the wolf’s heart, fat, and intestines are 
buried in a hole.* 

The Kwakiutl do not eat deer, because that would make them for- 
getful. A man must purify himself and abstain from food when he 
chops a tree for his house, else the latter will turn out rotten.* Among 
the Nootka, “chiefs alone are allowed to hunt whales and to act as 


* Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, pp. 260-261. * Ibid., vol. ii, p. 584. 

* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 47. * Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, p. 269. 
* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 592. * Tbid., vol. ii, p. 559. 

? Boas, B. A. A. S., vol. 59, sth Rept., p.51. * Boas, unpublished material 
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harpooners.” ' Among the Kwakiutl, men who catch geese are not 
allowed to eat herring-eggs, because this will cause the geese to scatter; 
nor may they eat rock-cod, which causes the fire to be red and smoky, 
so that they cannot see what they are looking for. Sea-eggs and tal- 
low are also forbidden to them, for these will cause their faces to become 
white and easily visible to the birds. Every Kwakiutl has an owl 
which is his soul; so owls must not be killed, for when an owl is killed, 
a person is killed? 
- We see that food and killing restrictions are many and manifold in 
British Columbia, and, as a whole, are strictly comparable to the 
analogous phenomenon in Australia. In the latter area, however, 
taboos are also found in intimate and inextricable association with 
totemic phenomena; so much so, that, as indicated above, the taboo 
on the totemic animal came to be recognized as one of the traits that 
are of the essence of totemism. Accordingly, when the curious con- 
ditions among the tribes of Central Australia came to light, where 
the totem animal may in some tribes be eaten of sparingly, and on 
certain occasions must be eaten, the case was pronounced highly 
anomalous, and proved a strong stimulus to speculations as to the 
causes of so strange a phenomenon. 

In British Columbia we fail to find any taboos in association with 
totemism. The living representatives of eponymous species, which 
figure so prominently in myths and traditions, are in no way differ- 
entiated by the natives from other animals: they may be seen, touched, 
killed, and eaten without the least danger of resentment on the part 
of natural or supernatural agencies; and if a killing or eating prohi- 
bition happens to attach itself to such an animal, it is taboo on a par 
with other interdicted animals, not as a living representative of the 
totem. 

A possible criticism must be met here. True enough, taboo does not 
figure in the totemism of British Columbia. But are we here dealing 
with a primitive condition? Is not rather the totemism of British 
Columbia caught at a very late stage of development ? The totem has 
become attenuated to a crest, to a symbol; the living, flesh and blood 
relationship with the totem animal has been transferred into the realm 
of mythology; and, naturally enough, the taboo on the totem animal 
has dwindled away and finally disappeared. To a retort of that char- 
acter, I would answer that we may safely assert that there is not one 
phase of human culture, so far represented in an evolutionary series 
of successive stages of development, where the succession given has 
been so amply justified by observation of historic fact as to be safely 
adopted as a principle of interpretation. Totemism is not an excep- 

1 Boas, B. A. A. S., vol. 60, 6th Rept., p. 33. 2 Boas, unpublished material. 
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tion. If any traces of totemic taboos were discovered in British Co- 
lumbia, we should hesitate and perhaps suspend judgment; but no 
such traces are extant. Hence the onus probandi rests with those who 
may choose to postulate transformations like the above. 


If we were guided by the traditional “symptoms” of totemism, 
our comparison ought to end here. We have passed in review the phe- 
nomena of exogamy, totemic names, and religious attitude towards the 
totem as reflected in beliefs of descent from the totem and in taboos. 
To any one, however, at all acquainted with totemistic discussion in the 
past, the presentation given of the totemic phenomena in Australia 
and British Columbia will appear sorely incomplete. What of the 
intichiuma ceremonies and of the belief in reincarnation, about which 
so much has been written? What of the totemic art of British Colum- 
bia and of the guardian-spirit idea, which in the mind of many a 
student are inextricably associated with that area? Obviously, we 
must now turn to these phenomena, and try to ascertain their posi- 
tion with reference to totemism, as represented by its classic “symp- 
toms.” 

Magical Ceremonies 

AUSTRALIA. — Among the Aranda, the main part of the intichiuma 
ceremonies consists of a series of magical rites supposed to further the 
increase of the totem animal. The chief elements of the kangaroo 
totem intichiuma, for instance, are a stone rubbing ceremony, the 
decoration of the rock-ledge, and a blood-letting ceremony. In that 
instance, one of the two stones is supposed to represent an “‘old-man”’ 
kangaroo, and the other a female. The former is rubbed with a stone 
by the Purula man, and the latter by the Bulthara man. 

In the decoration of the rock-ledge, ‘‘red ochre and powdered gyp- 
sum are used; and with these, alternate vertical lines are painted on 
the face of the rock, each about a foot in width, the painting of the 
left side being done by the Panunga and Bulthara men, and that of 
the right by the Purula and Kumara.”! The red stripes are the red 
fur, the white ones the bones, of the kangaroo. In the blood-letting 
ceremony which follows, the Panunga and Bulthara men sit down at 
the left side, while the Purula and Kumara sit at the right. “They 
open veins in their arms, and allow the blood to spurtle out over the 
edge of the ceremonial stone on the top of which they are seated. 
While this is taking place, the men below sit still, watching the per- 
formers, and singing chants referring to the increase of the numbers 
of the kangaroos which the ceremony is supposed to insure.” * The 
ceremony is performed at a spot where in the alcheringa many kan- 


? Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 201. 
? Strehlow indorses Spencer and Gillen’s views as to the general purpose of the 
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garoo animals have gone into the ground, and the end of increasing 
the supply of kangaroos is achieved “by means of pouring out the 
blood of kangaroo men upon the rock, to drive out in all directions the 
spirits of the kangaroo animals.” ! 

Every totem group has its own totemic ceremony, which is per- 
formed at a time specified by the alatunja, the head man of the group, 
who is in charge of the ceremony. All men belonging to the particu- 
lar totem are allowed to be present; sometimes men of other totems 
but of the same moiety, who happen to be in camp, are invited to 
witness the ceremony; men who belong neither to the right totem nor 
to the right moiety are stringently excluded. 

During most of the intichiuma, the performers follow at least part 
of the path over which the ancestral animals in the alcheringa have 
travelled.? 

The churinga play an important part in the Aranda ceremonies. 
At one stage, for instance, of the witchetty grub totem intichiuma, the 
alatunja and his associates arrive at a spot where Intwuiliuka, the 
great leader of the witchetty grubs in the alcheringa, used to stand 
while he threw up the face of the rock a number of churinga unchima, 
which rolled down again to his feet; accordingly the alatunja does 
the same with some of the churinga which have been brought from 
the storehouse close by. While he is doing this, the other members 
of the party run up and down the face of the rocky ledge, singing all 
the time. The stones roll down into the bed of the creek, and are care- 
fully gathered together and replaced in the store.’ 

Later in the performance these stones appear on the stage. The 
larger one is called churinga uchaqua, and represents the chrysalis 
stage from which emerges the adult animal; the smaller is one of 
the churinga unchima, or eggs,‘ etc. 

When dealing with taboo, we have seen that among the Aranda the 
interdict against the eating and killing of the totem is rather mild, 
but that during the performance of the intichiuma ceremony the 
alatunja must eat a little of the totem animal, or else the ceremony 
would not succeed. Among the Kaitish, Unmatjera, and Worgaia, a 
ceremony having reference to some incident in the alcheringa history 
of the totemic group® is performed by the head man of the totem 
(ulgua) as part of the intichiuma ceremony. Here the preparations 
for the ceremony, including the decoration of the performers, are not 
intichiuma ceremonies, although he believes that the natives do not have that purpose 
in mind when performing the ceremony, but simply follow the precedent of their fathers 
and fathers’ fathers. They are, however, well aware of the fact that an increased food- 
supply will be the inevitable outcome of the ceremony (Strehlow, ii, p. 59, note). 

* Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 206. ‘ 

? Tbid., i, p. 172. Jbid., i, pp. 172-173. 

* Ibid., i, p. 173. § Ibid., ii, p. 292. 
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made by the totemites themselves, but by individuals belonging to the 
other moiety of the tribe. Among these tribes, the churinga continue 
to be an important factor in the ceremonies.! The totemites have the 
power to increase the supply of the totem, but they make use of it 
for the benefit of the members of other totem groups. They eat very 
little of their totem except during the intichiuma ceremony, when — 
as among the Aranda—the head man must eat a little of the totem 
animal. Having completed the ceremony, he gives permission to the 
members of the other moiety to eat freely of his totem, while he and 
his fellow-totemites will henceforth eat of it only very sparingly. If 
a man of any totemic group eats too much of his own totem, he 
will be, as the natives say, “ boned” (that is, killed by a charmed 
bone) by men who belong to the other moiety of the tribe, for the 
simple reason that if he eats too freely of his totem, then he will 
lose the power of performing the intichiuma, and so of increasing his 
totem. 

Among the Warramunga as well as the Walpari, Wulmala, Tjingilli, 
and Umbaia, although the members of a totem group perform their 
intichiuma ceremony, they can do so only on invitation from the other 
moiety of the tribe. All the preparations for the ceremony are made 
by that other moiety, and during the performance no other members 
but the performers themselves of the moiety to which the particular 
totem belongs are permitted to be present.” 

In all these tribes the churinga are practically absent from the in#i- 
chiuma. The sacred ceremonies which constitute the essence of the 
intichiuma among the Aranda and Ilpirra, and predominate in those 
of the Kaitish, Unmatjera, and Worgaia, completely disappear among 
the Warramunga. Here their place is taken by the performance of a 
complete series of ceremonies representing the alcheringa history of 
the totemic ancestor.’ 

Spencer and Gillen have witnessed almost a complete cycle of these 
ceremonies, which started on July 26. When, on September 18, our in- 
vestigators left the tribe, the cycle was not yet completed, although 
more than eighty totemic ceremonies had been performed.‘ During 
these ceremonies the performers follow, so to say, the footsteps of their 
alcheringa ancestor; they move from rock-ledge to rock-ledge, and 
from water-hole to water-hole, performing at these spots the same 
ceremonies he had performed, and enacting all the while the incidents 
which enlivened his varied career. The characteristic single feature 
of all such ceremonies is the shaking of the body “done in imitation 
of the old ancestor who is reported to have always shaken himself 
when he performed sacred ceremonies. The spirit individuals used to 

* Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 293. * Ibid., ii, p. 298. 

* Ibid., ii, p. 297. * Ibid., ii, pp. 298-299. 
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emanate from him just as the white down flies off from the bodies of 
the performers at the present day when they shake themselves.” ! 

The men of the totem, as well as those of the entire moiety to which 
the totem belongs, are strictly forbidden to eat the totem. They may 
kill it, however, and hand it over to men of the other moiety. “If the 
men of the totem should eat it, the belief is that it would cause their 
death, and at the same time prevent the animal from multiplying.” * 

When, after the performance of the intichiuma of, for instance, the 
carpet-snake totem, the snake appears, the men of the other moiety 
go out and bring one in to the head man, and say to him, “Do you 
want to eat this?” He replies, ‘‘ No, I have made it for you; suppose 
I were to eat it, then it might go away, all of you go andeat it.”’* This, 
with considerable variations, is the typical procedure at the end of the 
intichiuma. 

Our rapid survey has, I think, made it clear that the intichiuma 
ceremonies have become an inextricable part of the totemic life of the 
tribes of Central Australia, nay, that they have become the ceremonial 
expression of that life. In the performance of the ceremonies, the 
functions of the phratries rival in importance those of the totem 
groups; while the peculiar variability of the totemic taboo among 
these tribes is obviously conditioned by its relation to the intichiuma. 

British CoLtumMBiA. — Ceremonies intended to insure the supply 
of food are by no means foreign to the culture of British Columbia. 
Here we usually find the element of propitiation rather strongly em- 
phasized. When Lillooet hunters killed a bear, they sang a mourning 
song to the dead animal about as follows: ‘‘ You died first, greatest of 
animals. We respect you, and will treat you accordingly. No woman 
shall eat your flesh; no dogs shall insult you. May the lesser animals all 
follow you, and die by our traps, snares, and arrows! May we now 
kill much game, and may the goods of those we gamble with follow us, 
and come into our possession! May the goods of those we play lehal 
with become completely ours, even as an animal slain by us!’’* The 
head of the slain animal was raised on the top of a pole, hung to the 
branch of a tree, or thrown into the water. Thus the bears would be 
satisfied, would not take revenge on the hunters, or send them ill 
luck. 

The Lower Lillooet believed that the first salmon of the season had to 
be treated properly if the runs were to be good. Ceremonies with that 
end in view were performed at all fishing-stations, under the super- 
vision of the clan chief. When the first salmon was sighted, the chief 
summoned a boy, and sent him to all the fishing-places, and to all the 
streams the salmon were known to ascend, bidding him to pray for a 


* Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 301. 2 Tbid., ii, p. 308. 
* Ibid., ii, p. 309. * Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, p. 279. 
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heavy run. The boy prayed to the salmon, and he also prayed to the 
streams and fishing-places. Just before the people were ready to catch 
the first salmon, the tops of the poles of weirs were decorated with 
feathers of the owl, hawk, red-winged flicker, and eagle. After the 
salmon was caught, but before it was taken from the water, it was 
rolled up in a bag or mat; “for, if it should see the ground, no more sal- 
mon would come.”’! All the objects used in the cooking and prepara- 
tion of the salmon were new, never used before, and carefully guarded 
from contact with possible polluting influences. “No unmarried 
adult woman, menstruating woman, orphan, widow, or widower was 
allowed to eat of the first salmon. If they did, there would be a poor 
run. All the other people must eat of the salmon-mush, — the males 
out of one dish, the females out of another. The brew was drunk. . . . 
It is believed that if the first salmon were cut with a knife, there would 
be no run.”’* Other ceremonies must be associated with mysteri- 
ous powers ascribed to animals. Certain animals could control the 
weather, —. the coyote and hare, the cold; the mountain-goat, snow; 
the beaver, rain. “If for any reason the people desired cold weather, 
snow, or rain, they burnt the skin of the animal having control of the 
desired weather, and prayed to it.’”’* When, on the contrary, they 
were anxious to avoid certain kinds of weather, they took good care 
that no part of the skin of the corresponding animal should come 
near a fire.* In the last-mentioned ceremonies the magical element 
predominates, thus strengthening the analogy with the Australian 
intichiuma. Other ceremonies referred to the first berries of the season. 
When the berries were ripe, the chiefs summoned all the people, and 
announced that the time for picking berries had arrived. When the 
men, women, and children, who had meanwhile painted their faces and 
other exposed parts of their bodies red, were seated, “the chief took 
a birch-bark tray containing some of the various kinds of ripe berries. 
Walking forward, he held the tray up towards the highest mountain in 
sight, saying, ‘Qai’lus, we tell you we are going to eat fruit. Moun- 
tains, we tell you we are going to eat fruit.’ After addressing each of 
the mountain-tops in this manner, he went around the people, follow- 
ing the sun’s course, and gave each of them a berry to eat. After this 
the people dispersed, and the women proceeded to pick berries. That 
day they gathered not more than could be eaten the same night. If 
they gathered more than this, they would afterwards be unlucky in 
procuring roots or berries.” 

Among the Salish of the interior, when the run of salmon began, the 
first caught was brought to the chief, who gathered the people for 
prayer and dancing. Only the chief prayed, never uttering any words 

! Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, p. 280. ? [bid., vol. ii, p. 281. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 290. * Ibid., vol. ii, p. 282. 
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aloud, the others meanwhile keeping their eyes closed. This last detail 
“was among the Salish an essential feature of the act, the non-observ- 
ance of which always caused failure.” Towards the end of the cere- 
mony the salmon was cooked, and “a small piece of it given to each 
person present.”’' Similar ceremonies were performed with the young 
succulent suckers of the wild raspberry, and later in summer with the 
ripe berries of the plant. ’ 

Many similar ceremonies were performed by the Thompson River 
Indians in connection with berries and tobacco-gathering, as well as 
with hunting,? while first-salmon ceremonies are a familiar feature 
among the tribes of the coast. Among the Haida, “hunters had their 
own rules. Before going out, they ate certain plants, and it was very 
important to ‘count the nights.’ After a certain number of these had 
passed, they bathed early in the morning, and started out the next fine 
weather. Sometimes they put black marks on their faces, sometimes 
they chewed tobacco, and sometimes they put feathers upon their 
heads. These hunting-rules descended from uncle to nephew, and as 
well from father to son.” * 

In connection with fishing, the Haida had evidently reached the 
prosaic insight into the magical power of well-directed effort, for 
“there were some secret regulations used by the old men to bring suc- 
cess in fishing; but it was feared that, if young men began to use them, 
they would make poor fishermen all their lives.”’ * 

The Tsimshian perform ceremonies when the first olachen are 
caught. “They are roasted on an instrument of elderberry-wood. . . . 
The man who roasts the fish on this instrument must wear his travel- 
ling-attire, — mittens, cape, etc. While it is roasted, they pray for 
plenty of fish, and ask that they might come to their fishing-ground. 
. . . The fire must not be blown up. In eating the fish, they must not 
cool it by blowing, nor break a single bone. Everything must be kept 
neat and clean. . . . The first fish that they give as a present to their 
neighbors must be covered with a new mat. When the fish become 
more plentiful, they are doubled up, and roasted on the point of a 
stick. After that they are treated without any further ceremonies. ”’ ¢ 

Among the Kwakiutl, the first female land-otter of the season is 


! Hill-Tout, J. A. I., 1904, p. 330. 

? Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, pp. 346, 350 et seq. 

* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 57. These hunting-rules of the Haida are interest- 
ing as perhaps illustrating one way in which magical practices to promote the chase or 
increase the food-supply may have developed. As such rules are transmitted from 
generation to generation, they tend to become stable, and in due time categorical. 
A breach of the rules may thus come to carry with it the danger of failure (as is 
indeed often the case); and the strict observance of the rules, which have meanwhile 
become stereotyped into a ritual, may acquire a direct magical significance. 

* Boas, B. A. A. S., vol. 59, sth Rept., p. 51. 
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treated ceremoniously. They place it on a skinning-mat, and move 
the knife from the mouth down along the lower side of the animal, 
without cutting, however. In doing so, they draw in their breath. 
This is repeated three times; the fourth time they cut. Then the skin 
is cut off, and the body is put down on its stomach. Then the skin is 
thrown on it with the words, “ Now call your husband!” The skin is 
lifted, turned around, and thrown on again, with the words, “ Now call 
your brother!” A third time the skin is lifted, turned around, and 
thrown on again: “ Now call your uncles!” The process is repeated 
again and again, the land-otter being asked to call its fathers, children, 
and tribe. Then the body is hung up in a corner of the house. Similar 
ceremonies are performed with beavers, raccoons, and martens. When 
a bear is killed, it is treated in much the same way, and then eaten; 
or a loop is put through its nose, and the body is then hung up in a 
corner of the house.’ 

Magical ceremonies intended to preserve or increase the food-supply 
are thus seen to be a by no means unfamiliar or unimportant feature 
in the daily life of the tribes of British Columbia. Here, however, 
these ceremonies have no reference whatever to totemic animals, and 
stand quite apart from all totemistic beliefs and practices. 


Reincarnation of Ancestral Spirits 

AusTRALIA. — Each of the alcheringa ancestors (Aranda) is repre- 
sented as carrying with him one or more sacred stones or churinga, each 
one of which was associated with the spirit part of some individual. At 
the spots where the ancestors originated and stayed, or at the camping- 
places where they stopped during their wanderings, local totem centres 
(oknanikilla) arose; for at such spots a number of the ancestors went 
into the ground with their churinga. Their bodies died,? but some nat- 
ural feature arose to mark the spot, while the spirit remained in the 
churinga. Other churinga were placed in the ground, a tree or rock 
again arising at the spot. Thus the entire country through which the 
alcheringa ancestors travelled is dotted with totem centres at which 
a number of churinga associated with spirit individuals are deposited. 

The Aranda believe that another spirit being issues from the 
nanja (the sacred tree, rock, or what not, at the oknanikilla). This 
spirit watches over the ancestral spirit which abides in the churinga.* 
Among the Unmatjera and Kaitish there were comparatively few 
groups of individuals who left spirit individuals behind them associ- 
ated with churinga; but here the ancestors, often two in number, had 

1 Boas, unpublished material. 

2 According to Strehlow (ii, p. 52), the rocks, trees, water-holes, found at such places, 
are the transformed bodies of the ancestors. 

* Spencer and Gillen, i p. 513. 
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with them stores of churinga, which they deposited in the ground, thus 
giving rise to totem centres.' Similar cases occur among the Worgaia. 
Among the tribes farther north, however, beginning with the Warra- 
munga, an association of ancestors with the churinga occurs in but very 
few cases. The chameleonic ancestor of several of the Warramunga 
snake totems ? had no churinga of his own, “ but he stole a small one 
which belonged to the ancestor of the Wollunqua snake totem.”* In 
these tribes the ancestor — for, almost without exception, there is 
only one — performs sacred ceremonies at certain spots, leaving be- 
hind spirit children who emanate from his body.‘ These spirit children 
are completely developed boys and girls, of reddish color, with body 
and soul. They can only be seen by medicine-men.' From the above 
facts, Spencer and Gillen arrived at the conclusion that “in every 
tribe without exception there is a belief in the reincarnation of ances- 
tors.” In connection with the mai-aurli ancestors of the Arabana, 
we read, “Since that early time when the various totem groups were 
thus instituted, the mai-aurli have been constantly undergoing rein- 
carnation.”’ * And when speaking of the Aranda churinga, they insist 
that “in the native mind the value of the churinga at the present day, 
whatever may have been the case in past times, lies in the fact that 
each one is intimately associated with, and is indeed the representa- 
tion of, the alcheringa ancestors with the attributes of whom it is en- 
dowed. When the spirit part has gone into a woman, and a child has, 
as a result, been born, then that living child is the reincarnation of 
that particular spirit individual.’ When an Aranda dies, relate Spencer 
and Gillen, and the mourning ceremonies connected with the burial 
are carried out, the soul of the deceased returns to its manja, and stays 
there in the company of its spirit guardian. In due time it becomes 
associated with another churinga ; and eventually, “but not until even 
the bones have crumbled away,” it may be reborn in human form.® 
Again and again do Spencer and Gillen return to this point, their state- 
ments always being absolutely categorical.® 

Strangely enough, Spencer and Gillen’s conclusions do not seem in 
this instance to be borne out by their own facts.'° When they tell us that 
at the time of their visit to the Warramunga country “ there was an old 
Worgaia man visiting the Warramunga tribe, who, together with his 
brother, was the reincarnation of one of their alcheringa yams," it is 
not easy to see how the ancestor’s spirit could be reincarnated in both 

1 Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 273. 2 See p. 192. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 163. * Ibid., ii, p. 161. 

* Strehlow, ii, p. 52. 

* Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 146; cf. also pp. 148-149. 

Ibid., i, p. 138. Ibid., i, p. 515. 

* Jbid., i, pp. 124, 125 et seq. ; ii, 150, 156, 174, 273, 274, 606 et seq. 

"© See Leonhardi, ii, p. 56, note. 11 Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 274. 
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brothers at the same time. The erroneousness of the concept (or ter- 
minology ?), moreover, can be seen throughout. When the mai-aurli of 
the ArAbana are supposed to undergo constant reincarnation, or when 
the ancestral group of Aranda totemites — incomplete creatures orig- 
inally, but shaped into complete men and women by the knife of the 
transformer — are believed to lead an eternal existence in the bodily 
frames of uncounted generations of totemites, there is a certain plausi- 
bility in the conception; but when we come to the Kaitish, we generally 
find a small number of ancestors (often two) going about with great 
quantities of churinga associated with spirit individuals, which they 
deposit in the ground. Among the Warramunga, as a rule, only one an- 
cestor appears on the scene, and this condition becomes characteristic 
among the northern tribes. These ancestors leave behind spirit chil- 
dren who emanate from their bodies during the performance of sacred 
ceremonies. The spirits associated with the churinga (Kaitish), or the 
spirit children issued from the bodies of ancestors (Warramunga and 
northern tribes), are reborn by entering the bodies of women who pass 
near the spots haunted by such spirits. To speak here of a reincarna- 
tion of ancestors would obviously be either a misstatement or a misap- 
plication of the term. As far as the Aranda and Loritja are concerned, 
among whom the belief would, logically at least, be plausible, we can 
fortunately make use of Strehlow’s data. At the instance of von Leon- 
hardi, the missionary made repeated inquiries among the natives with 
reference to that special point. He speaks in particular of three medi- 
cine-men, one of whom used to have great influence in his tribe. These 
medicine-men, as well as the other natives, pronounced Spencer and 
Gillen’s account wrong. In a letter to Leonhardi dated February 9, 
1905,' Strehlow writes the following: 

The male spirit children (ratapa) dwell in rocks, trees, or mistle- 
branches; the female ancestors, in rock crevices. When a woman 
passes one of these spots, a ratapa enters her in the shape of an adult 
youth or girl with body and soul. Pains and nausea ensue. The ratapa 
in the woman’s womb decreases in size, and is born as a child, which 
belongs to the corresponding totem.?-— When a man dies, his soul 
does not go to the totem centre, but to the north, to the Island of the 
Dead (Laia), where it remains until there is rain on earth and green 
grass grows. It wanders about until it sees a tree with white bark, 
from which it shrinks in terror. Then it goes back to its former habitat 

1 Globus vol. xci, No. 18 (1907), p. 285. 

? Von Leonhardi, in his introduction to the first volume of Strehlow’s work, summarizes 
the different ways in which a woman may become pregnant thus: (1) A ratapa enters the 
woman; such children are born with narrow faces. (2) The totem ancestor emerges from 
the earth, and throws a small whirling-stick at the woman; the child thus conceived is 


born with a broad face. (3) The ancestor himself enters the woman, and is reborn; such 
children have light hair. 
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on earth, and warns its friends against the dangers that are awaiting 
them. If the deceased left a small child, the father’s soul enters it and 
stays until he grows a beard. Then it departs. If the son is an adult, 
the soul does not enter him, but waits behind his back until he marries 
and has a son, whom it enters and stays until the child has grown up, 
when it leaveshim. It wanders about until finally killed by a stroke 
of lightning. “ Dieses Aufhéren des Seelenlebens,”’ concludes Streh- 
low, “wird von den Schwarzen auf das bestimmteste behauptet. Man 
kann also nicht von einer Reincarnation sprechen, sondern nur von 
einer zeitweiligen Einwohnung der Seele des Vaters oder Grossvaters in 
seinem Sohn oder Enkel.”’ 

In regard to the other tribes discussed by Spencer and Gillen, we 
have no such supplementary information; so their data must provi- 
sionally stand, subject, of course, to the doubt which the logical incon- 
sistencies of their presentation arouse. Whatever the facts as to the 
reincarnation of ancestral spirits may turn out to be, the data collected 
by Spencer and Gillen and Strehlow show conclusively, that, in all the 
tribes in question, pregnancy is believed to be caused by a spirit enter- 
ing a woman’s body, and that the child is the embodiment, the incar- 
nation, of that spirit. 

These spiritual ideas, as well as the material objects representing 
them, the churinga, have taken deep root in the totemic life of the Cen- 
tral Australian tribes. The churinga is the common body of an indi- 
vidual and of his ancestor, and a guaranty of the latter’s protection; 
while the loss of a churinga may arouse his revenge.! Damage done to 
the churinga, however, does not of necessity mean destruction to its 
owner, but it fills him with a vague sense of danger. The churinga is 
not the abode of the spirit or life of any particular individual. Spencer 
and Gillen,? as well as Strehlow,’ are quite explicit and positive as to 
this point. The churinga belonging to a totemic group are kept at 
special storage-places, the access to which is interdicted to women and 
uninitiated young men.‘ When dealing with the intichiuma,® we saw 
what an important part the churinga play in those ceremonies among 
the Aranda, Ilpirra, Unmatijera, and Kaitish. At the engwura ceremo- 
nies, special storage-places are provided for the churinga belonging to 
the two moieties of the tribe, and they are constantly being used in 
connection with the rites of initiation. The churinga, as a bull-roarer, 
resounds at the initiation of boys, and it is believed by the women that — 
“the roaring is the voice of the great spirit, Twanyirika, who has 
come to take the boy away.’’® 

1 Strehlow, ii, p. 77. ? Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 138. * Strehlow, ii, p. 76. 

* Ibdid., ii, p. 78; Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 138. § See pp. 202-203. 

* Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 246; see also Ibid., ii, pp. 497 et seq., and ‘Howitt, NV. T., 
Pp. 565 ef seg. 
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The most significant function of the spirit individuals is to enter the 
body of a woman, thus causing her to become pregnant, determining 
ipso facto the totem of the child. Women will avoid certain localities 
or abstain from touching certain trees, for, if they did not do so, the 
spirits associated with the spot or tree would be sure to enter them. 
The greatest freedom is left to the spirit among the Aranda and Loritja, 
where the spirit of any totem may enter a woman, and the child has to 
follow suit. Of course, it is supposed to enter a woman of the proper 
phratry and class, but it may not do so. In connection with the class, 
such blunders do sometimes occur, and the child then follows the class 
of the spirit begetter. The corresponding beliefs of the Kaitish are 
quite similar to those of the Aranda. Among the northern tribes, be- 
ginning with the Warramunga, where the paternal law of totemic de- 
scent becomes stringent, the spirits are not supposed to make any mis- 
takes as to class and totem. Among the Gnanji we find, in addition, 
the belief that the proper spirits are following a woman about, and, 
whenever she feels the first pangs of pregnancy, it is one of these spirits 
that has entered her. A most curious adjustment has occurred among 
the ArAbana, where, to meet their peculiar rule of descent, the spirit 
child is supposed to change its totem, clan, and moiety at each succes- 
sive reincarnation, with the desired result of the child always belong- 
ing to the same moiety. 


1 Spencer and Gillen, ii, pp. 148-149. In view of Strehlow’s revelations about the 
reincarnation beliefs of the Aranda, statements like the above should be accepted with 
a grain of salt. 

A large body of latter-day speculation clusters about those beliefs of the natives. Say 
Spencer and Gillen, ‘‘We have amongst the Arunta, Luritcha, and Ilpirra tribes, and 
probably also amongst others, such as the Warramunga, the idea firmly held that the 
child is not the direct result of intercourse; that it may come without this, which merely, 
as it were, prepares the mother for the reception and birth also of an already formed spirit 
child who inhabits one of the local totem centres” (i, p. 265). Strehlow did not find among 
the Aranda the conception of the sexual act as a “preparation.” He asserts that the 
cohabitatio is regarded merely as a pleasure, although in connection with animals the 
physical nexus of things is well understood (ii, p. 52, note 7). Roth furnishes identical 
information as to “the Tully River Blacks” (Bulletin No. 5, pp. 22, 23). In Frazer’s 
fertile mind, the above facts become the corner-stone of an hypothetical structure, the 
theory of conceptional totemism (1905, p. 458). Granted the authenticity of the facts, 
Frazer’s interpretation of them impresses one as strangely naive. “‘So astounding an 
ignorance of natural causation,” he exclaims, “cannot but date from a past immeasur- 
ably remote” (Ibid., p. 455). Not merely “the intercourse of the sexes as the cause of 
offspring,”’ namely, is ignored, but also “the tie of blood on the maternal as well as the pa- 
ternal side.”’ As to the ignorance of the maternal tie, Lang has said his word (S. T., p. 190). 
Apart from that, however, the deplorable ignorance of the natives could, if at all, be a test 
of primitiveness only if they proved to be too primitive to know better. They do know 
better, however, in the case of animals. This fact, together with some further evidence 
adduced by Lang (I. c., pp. 190-193) and Schmidt (Z. f. E., 1908, pp. 883 et seq.), ought at 
least to check any direct psychological interpretation of the native’s ignorance. We need 
not with Lang regard the Aranda theory as a “philosophic inference from philosophic 
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British Cotumpi1a.— The Thompson River Indians believe that 
in some few cases souls return in new-born infants. Ifa male child dies, 
and the mother gives birth to another male child, the latter is believed 
to be “‘ his dead brother come to life again.” If the second child also 
dies, the same belief is held in regard to the third child, if a male. One 
of the reasons for this belief given by the Indians is that when a child 
dies, the next one born is almost always of the same sex as the deceased ' 
one. The soul of an elderly person cannot be reborn; nor can the soul 
of a male infant be reborn in a female infant; nor can the soul of an 
infant come to life again in aninfant of another mother. “Formerly,” 
adds Teit, “this belief was more general than it is now.”' Among 
the Shuswap, souls of dead children are sometimes reborn by the 
same mother or a near relative; a male is always reborn a male, and 
vice versa. In some rare cases adults were believed to be reborn by 
a loved relative. Human souls could never be reborn in animals.? 
Among the Lillooet the belief in reincarnation is well developed. The 
souls “of almost all, if not all’’ children are reborn by the same mother 
or by a relative. The sex does not change. There is a belief that 
adults may also be reborn, “if they so desire,” but that actual cases 
are of rare occurrence.* Among the Tlingit, Swanton obtained the fol- 
lowing tale: “In a certain town a man was killed and went up to Ki’- 
waa, and by and by a woman of his clan gave birth to a child.” In 
the course of the story the child turns out to be the same man who 
had been killed. He told his people about Ki'waa, where all people 
killed by violence must go, etc. This story, or one like it, is repeated 
everywhere in the Tlingit country. If a person with a cut or scar on his 
body died and was reborn, the same marks reappeared on the infant.‘ 


premises” (Tylor Essays, 1907, p. 212); but in conjecturing that “their psychology has 
clouded their physiology,” he probably comes little short of the mark. 

Passing over Reitzenstein’s pretentious but uncritical article (Z. f. E., 1909, pp. 644 
et seq.), note Hartland’s latest contribution to the subject. In the last chapter, on 
* Physiological Ignorance on the Subject of Conception,” he says, ‘‘ What I do mean is, 
that for generations and generations the truth that the child is only born in consequence 
of an act of sexual union, that the birth of a child is the natural consequence of such 
an act performed in favoring circumstances, and that every child must be the result of 
such an act and of no other cause, was not realized by mankind, that down to the present 
day it is imperfectly realized by some peoples, and that there are still others among whom 
it is unknown” (Primitive Paternity, London, 1910, ii, p. 250). The question seems worth 
asking, whether this conclusion would not be as convincing without as it is with the copi- 
ous evidence from mythology, folk-lore, and custom gathered in the author’s two volumes ? 
That mankind did pass, and in part still remains in, a period of ignorance as to the true 
relation between the sexual act, conception, and birth, is scarcely a debatable subject. 
Evidence of the kind adduced does not help us to fix that ignorance chronologically. 
The real problem, therefore, consists in ascertaining, in each individual case that comes 
under investigation, just how much ignorance or knowledge there is as to the matter. 

' Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 259. 2 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 611. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 287. * Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, p. 463. 
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The Kwakiutl believe that “the soul of a deceased person returns 
again in the first child born after his death.” ! The beliefs about killer- 
whales, salmon, wolves, etc., into which human beings become trans- 
formed after death, or to which they belonged before becoming men, 
also belong to the same category of ideas.* 

The belief in reincarnation may thus be said to be entertained to a 
greater or less extent by the tribes of British Columbia. In Australia, 
however, this belief has become an integral part of a complex system 
of beliefs and ceremonies, and in a great many tribes the central fact 
of their totemic organization. In British Columbia, on the other hand, 
no such process has taken place. The belief in reincarnation exists as 
a psychological detail in the lives of these Indians; but it has not af- 
fected their other beliefs and practices. We find no trace of it in the 
ancestral traditions of their clans and families; nor did it become asso- 
ciated with the many rites and ceremonies which form part of their 
totemic clan organization and of their secret societies. 


Guardian Spirits and Secret Societies 


British Co_tumBiA. — The southern Kwakiutl, as we saw, are di- 
vided into non-exogamous clans, which, through many transforma- 
tions, arose out of original village communities.* Each clan derives its 
origin from a mythical ancestor, on whose adventures the crests and 
privileges of the clan depend.‘ As described in the section on “De- 
scent,’’ the ancestor, in the course of his adventures, meets the epony- 
mous animal of the clan, and in a variety of ways obtains from him 
supernatural powers or magical objects: such as the magic harpoon, 
which insures success in sea-otter hunting; the water of life, which re- 
suscitates the dead, etc. He also obtains a dance, a song, and cries 
which are peculiar to each spirit, as well as the right to use certain 
carvings.* The dance always consists in a dramatic presentation of the 
myth in which the ancestor acquires the gifts of the spirit. These 
spirits are certain animals — the bear, wolf, sea-lion, killer-whale — 
and fabulous monsters, who become protectors of men.* 

Such a monster is the Si’siut, a fabulous double-headed snake that 
assumes the shape of a fish. To eat or see it is sure death. All joints of 
the culprit become dislocated, and his head is turned backwards. It is, 
however, very useful when friendly, and is claimed by warriors as their 
protector. Another monster is the cannibal woman Dzd’noqwa, who 
resides in the woods, etc.” 

The more general the use of a crest in a clan, the older is the tradition 


! Boas, B. A. A. S., vol. 60, 6th Rept., p. 59. ? See p. 199. 
* Boas, Kwakiull, p. 334. Tbid., P- 333- 
Tbid., p. 396. Jbid., p. 371. 


_ |" Ibid., pp. 370-372 ef seq. 
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of its acquisition. When the tradition is more recent, the use of the 
crest is restricted to the descendants of the person to whom the tra- 
dition refers. An extreme case is when one of the clansmen tells of 
his own acquisition of one of the crests of the clan. In all cases the 
spirits and their gifts are hereditary.' 

The spirits so far dealt with appear only in the ancestral traditions, 
in which no reference is made to any special relation between such 
spirits and the ancestor’s descendants. But we also find other spirits 
acquired individually by the young men: they are the personal guard- 
ian spirits or protectors, thus corresponding strictly to the manitou of 
so many of the Indian tribes of North America. The youth expects to 
meet only spirits belonging to his clan.? Such a spirit is Making-War- 
All-Over-the-Earth. Under his protection, the youth may obtain 
three different powers: he may become invulnerable and acquire power 
over the Si’siut; he may acquire the capacity of catching the invisible 
dream-spirit (which is a worm), and of using it against his enemies; 
and he may become insensible to the pain of wounds, and proof against 
death itself. With the assistance of The-First-One-to-eat-Man-at- 
the-Mouth-of-the-River, another spirit, nine powers may be obtained.* 
The spirit Madem is a bird, and gives the faculty of flying. Various 
ghost spirits give the power to return to life after having been killed. 
These spirits are also hereditary, and their number is limited. Accord- 
ingly, each spirit belongs to various clans in different tribes, but the 
powers bestowed by it in each case are slightly different. The spirits 
appear only in the winter, and, as a consequence, the social organiza- 
tion of the Kwakiutl tribes undergoes during that season a complete 
transformation.‘ 

In conformity with a general characteristic of the Indians of British 
Columbia and of a number of other Indian tribes of the Pacific coast 
as well as of the interior, the Kwakiutl tribes distinguish three social 
classes, — nobility, common people, and slaves. The last-named are 
rated on a par with personal property, and thus do not really form 
part of the social structure of these peoples. In the summer, during 
the “profane” season (ba’xus), the two classes comprise clans and 
families. The ancestor of each family has a tradition of his own, apart 
from the clan tradition; and with it go the usual crests and privileges. 
In each family only one man at a time personates the ancestor and en- 
joys his rank and privileges. These men constitute the nobility, and 
range in importance according to the rank of their ancestors. At festi- 
vals they sit in order of their rank, called “seat.” The noblest clan 
and the noblest name in that clan are called “ Eagle.’’5 

1 Boas, Kwakiuél, p. 324. Tbid., p. 393- . 

* Ibid., pp. 396 et seq. * Ibid., p. 418. 

Ibid., p. 339. 
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In the winter, the season of “the secrets” (ts’é’ts’aéga), when the 
spirits appear, a thorough rearrangement of the above social order 
takes place. Individuals are no longer grouped according to clans and 
families, but according to the spirits that have initiated them; while 
the minor subdivisions within these groups are determined by the cere- 
monies and dances bestowed upon individuals. “In summer ba’xus 
is on the top, the ¢s’é’tsaéga below, and vice versa in winter,” says the 
Indian.' 

During the winter ceremonial, which is performed in that season, 
the people are divided into two main bodies, — the initiated (“seals”’) 
and the uninitiated (qué’quisa, a kind of sparrow).? The latter are di- 
vided into groups consisting of individuals who will become initiated 
at approximately the same time. “For this reason, perhaps, natural 
age groups have arisen, which, from the religious point of view, form 
rank-groups within the tribe.” * There are ten such groups or societies, 
— seven male and three female, — and most of them bear animal 
names. 

Throughout the ceremonies the two groups are hostile to each other. 
The “seals ” attack and torment the qué’qutsa, who try to reciprocate 
to the best of their ability.‘ The object of part of the ceremonies per- 
formed by each society is to secure the return of the youth who has 
been taken away by the supernatural being, the spirit protector of 
the society. When the novice finally returns, he is in a state of ecstasy; 
and ceremonies are performed to restore him to his senses.* Boas gives 
a list of fifty-three dances, arranged according to rank, which belong to 
the Kwakiutl, Ma’maléleqala, Nimkish, and Lau’itsis, and are per- 
formed during the winter ceremonial.* 

The idea of guardian spirits among the Kwakiutl, which has given 
rise to a unique phenomenon of social transfiguration, has also taken 
firm root in the other tribes of British Columbia. Among the Thomp- 
son River Indians every person had a guardian spirit which he acquired 
at the puberty ceremonies. Here these spirits were not as a rule inher- 
ited, except in the case of a few exceptionally powerful shamans. All 
animals and objects possessed of magic qualities could become guard- 
ian spirits; but the powers of such spirits had become differentiated, 
so that certain groups of supernatural helpers were associated with defi- 
nite social or professional classes.’ The shamans had their favorite 
spirits, some of which were natural phenomena (night, fog, east, west) ; 
man or parts of human body (woman, young girl, hands or feet of man, 
etc.); animals (bat); objects referring to death (land of souls; ghosts; 


1 Boas, Kwakiutl, p. 418. 2 Ibid., p. 419. 
* Boas, IJ. A. K., vol. xiv (1904), p. 146. * Boas, Kwakiull, p. 420. 
Ibid., p. 431. * Ibid., pp. 498-499. 


" Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 354- 
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dead man’s hair, bones, and teeth, etc.). The warriors had their set of 
spirits; so did the hunters, fishermen, gamblers, runners, women. Each 
person partook of the qualities of his or her guardian spirit.! 

Among the spirits peculiar to shamans, parts of animals or objects 
were not uncommon. The tail of a snake, the nipple of a gun, the 
left or right side of anything, etc., occurred as supernatural helpers.? 

Another point of theoretical interest comes up in this connection. A 
sharp line cannot always be drawn between a guardian spirit and an 
amulet. A snake’s tail, for instance, figures as a guardian spirit; but 
the tail of a snake called “‘double-headed”’ snake by some Indians, on 
account of two small eye-like protuberances on the end of its tail, was 
also worn by hunters as a charm, to protect them during the grizzly- 
bear hunt.’ 

Although the range of animals, plants, natural phenomena, inani- 
mate objects, which could become guardian spirits, embraced practi- 
cally the whole of nature, certain animals that had no mysterious power 
did not figure as spirits. Such were the mouse, chipmunk, squirrel, rat, 
butterfly, etc. There were but few birds, and scarcely any trees or 
herbs, among the spirits. 

The young men of the Lillooet acquired guardian spirits, and, at the 
instigation of their elders, performed a “ guardian-spirit dance,”’ dur- 
ing which they imitated their supernatural protectors in motion, ges- 
ture, and cry.‘ In some of their clan dances, masks were used, which 
sometimes referred to an incident in the clan myth. The dancers per- 
sonified either the ancestor himself or his guardian spirit.* Powerful 
guardian spirits enabled the shamans to perform wonderful feats.* A 
number of animal personal names taken from guardian spirits occur 
among the Lower Thompson and the Lower Lillooet.’ The weapons, 
implements, and other objects of the Lillooet were often decorated 
with designs representing guardian spirits, and similar figures were 
painted and tattooed on face and body.’ When the Shuswap lad began 

! Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 354. 

? This feature becomes of especial interest in its bearing on the so-called “split totems.” 
That name was given by Frazer to totems which, he thinks, always originated on the occa- 
sion of a splitting-up of a large totemic group into smaller groups, or of a separation of a 
smaller group from the body of the larger one. In such cases the new groups would have 
as their totem either another variety or species of the original totem, or some part of it 
(Frazer, T., p. 62). Among the Thompson River Indians no such process could be hypothe- 
sized as accounting for the origin of “split” guardian spirits; for these were individual 
helpers, and were not as a rule inherited. This does not invalidate Frazer’s hypothesis; 
but, the two phenomena being analogous, the existence of “‘split”’ guardian spirits makes 
it at least probable that psychological motives or objective processes other than those 
represented by Frazer may also have been responsible for the origin of split totems. 

* Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 371. * Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 285-286. 

Ibid., vol. ii, p. 286. Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 288-289. 

? Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 294-295, note 3. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 298, note 11. 
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to dream of women, arrows, and canoes, or when his voice began to 
change, his time had arrived for desiring and obtaining a guardian 
spirit. Among these tribes we also find that the common people were 
divided into groups, membership in most of which was not strictly 
hereditary, while in others, like the Black Bear Group, the hereditary 
character was more pronounced. Teit enumerates twenty-nine protect- 
ors of such groups, of which twenty are animals, while the rest include 
plants, natural phenomena, inanimate objects, as well as hunger and 
famine. Some of these groups were more closely related to one another 
than others; and they then could perform one another’s dances, and sing 
one another’s songs. These groups intercrossed the hereditary families 
of the people: hence they were probably analogous to the secret danc- 
ing societies of the Kwakiutl.! The groups had distinct dresses, orna- 
ments, songs, and dances, some of which could be performed at any 
time. Most dances, however, were performed in the winter. During the 
dances, protective animal spirits, like the moose, caribou, elk, and deer, 
were impersonated. The persons acting dressed in the skins of these 
animals, with the scalp part hanging over their heads and faces. Some 
had antlers attached to the head and neck. The dancers went through 
all the actions of the animal impersonated, imitating its finding and 
fishing, hunting and snaring, chasing over lakes in canoes, and final 
capture or death.’ 

Among the Haida, the guardian-spirit idea finds its clearest expres- 
sion in the beliefs about shamans. When a man was “possessed”’ by a 
supernatural being, who spoke through him, or used him as a medium 
for manifesting himself, the man was a shaman. When the spirit was 
present, the shaman lost his personal identity and became the spirit. 
He dressed as directed by the spirit, and used the latter’s language. If 
a supernatural being from the Tlingit country took possession of the 
shaman, he spoke Tlingit, although he might otherwise have been totally 
ignorant of that language. Hisname also was discarded, and the spirit’s 
name substituted in its stead. And if the spirit changed, the name was 
also changed. ‘‘ When the Above people spoke through a man, the man 
used the Tlingit language; when his spirit was the moon, he spoke 
Tsimshian; when he was inspired by Wi'git, he.spoke Bella Bella.” * 

Not only a shaman, but any man, could secure physical power, in- 
crease in property, success in war, hunting, fishing, etc., by observing 
strict dietary rules, staying away from his wife, bathing in the sea, 
taking sweat-baths, etc. Supernatural experiences may have followed 
these practices; but the Haida believed, curiously enough, that satis- 
factory results could be secured without such experiences.‘ The dances 
of the secret societies among these people were closely associated with 

! Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, p. 577. 2 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 580. 

* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 38. * Ibid., vol. v, p. 41. 
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the potlatch, and were performed at no other time. The names of the 
principal dances roughly corresponded to the dance names of the Kwa- 
kiutl societies. The character of the performances of the secret society 
was inspired by shamanistic ideas. As the supernatural being “spoke” 
or “came through” the shaman, so the U’lala spirit, the dog-eating 
spirit, the grizzly-bear spirit, “came through” the novice. Outside of 
the society, however, these spirits — with the exception of the grizzly 
bear and the wolf —— were not even mentioned. The ties of member- 
ship in the societies were very loose. “I do this,” says Swanton, refer- 
ing to his use of “society” instead of “societies,” “because I cannot 
make out that there was any association between those who had been 
possessed by the dance spirit, other than that fact.”! 

The Tlingit shamans were even more powerful than those of the 
Haida. Whereas the Haida shaman usually had only one spirit and no 
masks, his Tlingit colleague could boast of several spirits and masks.’ 
The representations of subsidiary spirits or masks were all designed to 
strengthen certain faculties of the shaman. The shaman, as well as an 
ordinary individual, could increase his powers by obtaining many split 
animal tongues, especially those of land-otters, which were combined 
with cagle-claws and other articles, and carefully stored away. Sha- 
mans often performed merely for display, or they engaged in battles 
with other shamans who may have been far away, trying to show their 
superior powers. Different spirits appeared to Wolf and Raven sha- 
mans. 

We see how deeply the belief in guardian spirits has entered into the 
life and thought of the people of British Columbia; and the particular 
forms and applications of that belief are as varied as they are numer- 
ous. Reared on the fertile ground of a general animism, guardian 
spirits, among the Thompson River Indians, embrace the greater part 
of animate and inanimate nature. Through the medium of art the 
realm of magical potentialities becomes still wider: for when the repre- 
sentation of a spirit protector is carved on an implement or weapon, the 
object becomes the carrier of supernatural powers.* Among the Kwa- 
kiutl, the guardian-spirit idea stands in the centre of a complex system 
of secret societies and initiation ceremonies. With the approach of win- 
ter, the guardian spirit, like a ghost of the past, emerges from its sum- 
mer retirement, and, through the medium of names, transforms the 
social organization of the people. Among the Haida and Tlingit, the 
belief in the magical powers of supernatural helpers has engendered a 
prolific growth of shamanistic practices. The type of clan and family 
legend prevalent on the entire coast, particularly among the Tsim- 

1 Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 161. 


? Swanton, 26th B. E. R., 1904-05, p. 463. 
* Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 379. 
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shian, Haida, and Tlingit, consists of the account of how the ancestor 
of the clan or family met his guardian spirit and obtained from it its 
supernatural powers; and in the dances of the secret societies that 
mythological motive finds its dramatic embodiment. The guardian- 
spirit idea also becomes one of the standards of rank found among 
these people. The greater the powers of an individual’s supernatural 
guardian, the more respect he commands; while secret societies rank 
according to the powers of their members. In the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to determine whether the different rank 
of clans does, or does not, genetically belong to the same category of 
phenomena.' 

AusTrRALiA. — The guardian spirit is not a familiar feature in Aus- 
tralia. Thomas finds no difficulty in enumerating the few tribes in 
which the belief has so far been ascertained.*? Mrs. Parker’s yunbeai* 
bear unmistakably the character of guardian spirits. In Strehlow’s 


1 Some of the differences between European and American students of totemism have 
been brought to a point in Lang’s and Hill-Tout’s discussion of the individual guardian 
spirit of British Columbia in its relation to the clan totem. We shall return to this prob- 
lem farther on, when dealing with the phenomena of descent and the general concept of 
totemism (see pp. 269, 271, and 272). Hill-Tout certainly overstates his case in asserting 
that clan totemism in British Columbia — indeed, he asserts much more than that — has 
developed out of individual guardian spirits. That it may have so developed, is, I think, be- 
yond doubt (Hill-Tout, Totemism : its Origin and Import, R. S.C., sec. ser., vol. ix, pp. 71 et 
seq. ; see also his paper on “‘ The Origin of the Totemism of the Aborigines of British Colum- 
bia,”’ Jbid., vol. vii, pp. 6 et seq., where his attitude is somewhat more guarded). But what 
is significant for us at the present moment is the fact that thecrests of clans and families of 
British Columbia partake strongly of the nature of guardian spirits; and if in many cases 
that character of the crest has become attenuated, so that “the tutelary genius of the clan 
has degenerated into a crest” (Boas, Kwakiutl, p. 336), the fact remains that the crest fig- 
ures as a guardian spirit in the family and clan traditions. The Tsimshian Bear myth does 
not prove “that the natives themselves turn into bears,” — so much may be granted to 
Lang: nothing is proved except that in myth-making the natives think that this meta- 
morphosis may have occurred in the past (Lang, S. T., p. 212). But this thinking in myth- 
making is in itself an important psychological fact. To speak with Hill-Tout, “The main 
fact for us is that between a certain object or being and a body of people, certain mysteri- 
ous relations have been established, identical with those existing between the individual 
and his personal totem ” (Hill-Tout, R. S. C., 1903, sec. ser., vol. ix, p. 72). We do not know 
whether these people “are the lineal descendants of the man or woman who first acquired 
the totem;” but that they “trace their descent from” that man or woman is for us all- 
important. We need not share Hill-Tout’s opinion that “in the concept of a protective 
ghostly genius” lies the “true”’ significance of totemism in general; but that such is its 
significance ‘‘as held by the Indians themselves” (Hill-Tout, J. A. J., 1904, p. 328) is 
the important fact with which we are now primarily concerned. Granting that the totem- 
istic beliefs and practices of British Columbia have become saturated with the guardian- 
spirit idea, we must also remember that the religious character of crests is by no means as 
strong or as constant as is that of individual guardian spirits (see also Boas, in A. A. R., 
1906, pp. 240-241, who, in speaking of the northern tribes, reaches the conclusion that 
“the religious importance of the crest is in most cases very slight”). 

2 Man, 1904, p. 85. 

* L. Parker, The Euahlayi, pp. 23, 29 et seq. 
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description, the totem inherited by an Aranda from his mother pos- 
sesses to a certain extent the features of a protective spirit. All these 
beliefs are, however, clearly of secondary importance in the lives of the 
natives. The guardian spirit, moreover, is either, as among the Euah- 
layi, quite distinct from the totem; or where the two concepts tend to 
combine, as in the Aranda mother totem, the guardian-spirit element 
fails to assert itself to any marked degree. 


Arl 


British Co_tumsiA. — One of the striking features of all British 
Columbian villages are the so-called totem-poles erected in front of the 
houses, and decorated with carvings, which generally represent the 
legendary history of the clan or family,? but may also represent some 
other story, or the crests of the husband, the wife, or of both.* In an- 
cient times slaves were sometimes killed, and their remains buried un- 
der the totem or house poles. Later on, they were no longer killed, but 
given away as presents. In all such cases the inverted figure of a man, 
or an inverted human head, was carved on the pole. In other cases, 
coppers were either buried under the poles or given away. Whenever 
that was done, coppers were shown on the poles, sometimes in the posi- 
tion of being held or bitten by totem animals.‘ During the dances of 
the secret societies, at initiation ceremonies, and other festivals of the 
coast tribes, masks were used which were decorated with carved and 
painted designs of animals.* Some of these masks were very complex; 
many masks were so made as to open in two or more sections. The 
inner surfaces of the sections were also carved; and when opened, they 
revealed another carved surface, — the inner body of the mask.* These 
masks were the property of clans, of families, or of dancing societies. 
They could be obtained by inheritance or at initiation. In the clan 
and family traditions, the ancestor obtained, together with certain 
powers, a dance and a song, also the right to use certain masks and 
carvings.’ When, during dances, the members of the societies wore the 
masks, they were supposed to impersonate the animals represented on 
the masks. The batons and rattles used at ceremonies were similarly 
decorated.* The use of animal designs and carvings was not restricted 
to totem-poles and ceremonial objects, but embraced practically the 
entire material culture of the people. We find the characteristic paint- 

1 Strehlow, ii, p. 58. 

* Boas, Kwakiuil, p. 324; Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, plates i, ii, iii, and ix. 

* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 122. 

* Boas, Kwakiutl, p. 357. 

5 [bid., plates xxx and xxxi, pp. 447-449, 451 ef seq. 

* Ibid., pp. 357, 464, 465, 467, 470 et seq. 

Ibid., p. 396. 

* Ibid., pp. 432-434, and pp. 435-440, 462 ef seq. 
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3 ings or carvings on rocks,'coppers,* houses* and canoes, on paddles, me- { 
morial columns, ‘ dishes, spoons,* gambling-sticks,’ and an innumerable 
e variety of other objects. The designs of woven blankets and of tattoo- 
\- ing are similarly inspired.* The decorations are generally adjusted to 
0 the form of the object; the latter, in its turn, being sometimes affected 


t by the character of the carving. The consciousness of the close rela- 
tion between the decoration and the object decorated is expressed in 

the belief held by the Indians that certain animals assume the shape 

of certain objects. “The whale becomes a canoe, the seal a dish, the 

h crane a spoon.’’® 

e Apart from the realistic representations of human figures and heads 

e which abound, the latter being particularly excellent,’ the art of this 

e area is characterized by the use of conventional animal forms. The 

\- two dominant tendencies of that art seem to be, on the one hand, to a 

- represent the entire animal; on the other, to single out some character- 

t istic feature of each animal, the representation of which feature would 

, furnish an unmistakable means of identifying the animal represented." 

y The two tendencies are to a certain extent antagonistic; and the first 


r tends, as a whole, to give way to the second: the distinctive feature 
- becomes so prominent in the painting or carving as to crowd the rest of 
f the animal into comparatively narrow quarters, furthering so high a 
e degree of conventionalization as to make identification impossible but 
| for the guidance of the distinctive feature. In extreme cases the sym- 


| bol is deemed sufficient to identify the animal, the other parts of its 
body not being represented.'? The important point for us is that the 
individuality of the animal has not become effaced: the precise mean- 
ing of the design remains in most cases perfectly distinct.'* 

Stories and traditions are full of interesting episodes revealing the 
remarkable power of realistic suggestion wielded by the carved repre- 
sentations. In the Tlingit story of the “Killer-Whale Crest of the 
Daqt!awe’di,” Natsilane’ is taken by his brothers-in-law to Kats!é’- 

Boas, Kwakiutl, plates xxiii-xxvi. 

* Ibid., pp. 342-343 and plate iv. 

* Ibid., pp. 376-378; Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, plates iv, xi, and xii. 

* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, plates v—viii. 

5 Boas, Kwakiutl, pp. 392-394; Thompson Art, p. 376; Art of the Pacific Coast, pp. 123, 
160, and 170. 

* Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, plates xiii-xix. 

’ Ibid., vol. v, pp. 149-154. 

* Boas, in Emmons, The Chilkat Blanket, pp. 351 et seq.; Art of the Pacific Coast, 
pp. 151 and 159. 

* Boas, Thompson Art, p. 377, note 2. 

1° Boas, Kwakiudl, plate xlix, and pp. 372, 503, 504, and 652; Art of the Pacific Coast, 
p. 125. 

** Boas, Art of the Pacific Coast, pp. 124-126. 

Tbid., pp. 139-140. 

Tbid., p. 123. 
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uxti Island, far out at sea, where they desert him. “Then he began 
thinking, ‘What can I do for myself?’ As he sat there, he absent- 
mindedly whittled killer-whales out of cottonwood-bark, which works 
easily. The two he had made he put into the water; and, as he did so, 
he shouted aloud, as shamans used to do on such occasions. Then he 
thought they looked as if they were swimming; but when they came 
up again, they were nothing but bark. After a while he made two more 
whales out of alder. He tried to put his clan’s spirit into them, as was 
often done by shamans; and, as he put them in, he whistled four times 
like the spirit, ‘Whu, whu, whu, whu!’ But they, too, floatedup. Now 
he tried all kinds of wood, — hemlock, red cedar, etc. Finally he tried 
pieces of yellow cedar, which swam right away in the form of large 
killer-whales. They swam out for a long distance, and, when they 
came back, again turned into wood. Then he made holes in their dor- 
sal fins, seized one of them with each hand, and had the killer-whales 
take him out to sea.”’! 

In the Kwakiutl legend of O’maxt’a’laté, Qa’ watiliaala, when about 
to take his prospective son-in-law to his house, warns him. “ * Take care, 
brother, when we enter my house! Follow close on my heels,’ said 
Qa’watiliqala. He told his brother that the door of his house was dan- 
gerous. They walked up to the door together. The door had the shape 
of a raven. It opened and they jumped in, and the raven snapped at 
him. All the images in Qa’watiliqala’s house were alive, the posts were 
alive, and the Si’siut beams.” 2 

The tendency of representing the entire animal, coupled with still 
another principle of utilizing for the decoration the entire space avail- 
able, led to the curious interaction between the form of the object and 
the decoration referred to above, as well as to a unique process of dis- 
section and rearrangement of the design.* 

The art and the crest system of this area have excited a mutually 
stimulating influence. An art using the crest as its dominant motive 
furthered the application of animal designs for decorative purpeses. 
Later, designs purely decorative in origin came to beinterpreted totem- 
istically. Neither the seal nor the sea-lion occur as totem animals, but 
the designs of these animals are among the most widely used; while the 
many varieties of the canoe-dish owe their origin mainly to animal de- 
signs used for decorating canoes. Some historical and semi-historical 
traditions, on the other hand, state that when a design or a decorated 
object was given a person by a friend or a supernatural] being, the ob- 
ject became his crest.‘ Boas believes that many of the crest myths of 
the Kwakiutl are quite recent, and have developed parallel to the rep- 

' Swanton, Tlingit Myths, p. 23. ? Boas, Kwakiuil, p. 384. 
* Boas, Art of the Pacific Coast, pp. 144 et seq. 
* Boas, Kwakiutl, pp. 392, 393; and A. A. R., 1906, p. 241. 
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resentations of these crests in art.! The importance ascribed to semi- 
realistic, or at least to intelligible conventionalized designs, is well 
brought out in the case of facial paintings. Here the peculiarities of the 
decorative field fostered the development in many cases of extreme 


‘conventionalization. ‘‘The full and rather realistic representations of 


animals, however, are considered of greater value, and as indicating 
higher rank, than conventional representations which consist of sym- 
bols of the animals.” * 

AUSTRALIA. — Representations of animals or plants are of rare oc- 
currence in the art of Central Australia. Crude outlines of animals or 
plants are met with among the rock drawings; but neither objects used 
in sacred ceremonies, nor weapons or household articles, are ever deco- 
rated with realistic designs.* The great majority of all designs found 
in this region, and with but few exceptions all of the designs used in 
sacred ceremonies, are geometric in character, the most common mo- 
tives being the circle, the spiral, and symmetrical curved lines.‘ A 
characteristic feature of the ceremonies is the use, for decorating ob- 
jects, of “‘ down derived from birds, or from birds and plants combined, 
and either whitened by mixture with pipe-clay or coloured various 
shades of red by means of ochre.’’® 

During the ceremonies of a few of the totems, drawings are made 
on the ground. Spencer and Gillen speak of one emu ground drawing 
among the Aranda‘ and of eight such drawings of the Wollunqua to- 
tem of the Warramunga.’ 

With the exception of one curious drawing of the Wollunqua totem 
which contains an imitative feature,’ the designs are purely symbolic, 
circle and bands being the decorative elements used. The meaning of 
these elements is not fixed, however, the identical figure having differ- 
ent significance in various designs. Thus the bands in fig. 309, Spen- 
cer and Gillen, ii, p. 737, are interpreted as the neck and the shed skins 
of snakes, while exactly similar bands in fig. 310, [bid., p. 738, mean 
fire spreading in various directions. In the same figure, the middle 
circle signifies fire; the next two, springs of water; and another, a tree. 
In fig. 315, Jbid., p. 743, the circles stand for the bodies of six women, 
while the double bands are their legs ‘drawn up when they sat down, 
tired out with walking.”” Designs which, when drawn on some spots, 
have no meaning whatsoever, acquire a very definite meaning when 
drawn on a sacred object or spot. The designs on the churinga are also 
quite arbitrarily interpreted. A circle may represent a tree, a frog, a 
kangaroo, or what not, according to the totem with which the churinga 


1 Boas, A. A. R., 1906, p. 241. 2 Boas, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 14. 
? Spencer and Gillen, i, pp. 614-618. * Ibid., ii, p. 697. 
Ibid., ii, p. 722. Ibid., i, pp. 179-180. 


" Ibid., ii, pp. 737-740. * Ibid., ii, p. 740. 
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is associated.! The same applies to the murtunja of the northern, and 
the waninga of the southern, Aranda. Say Spencer and Gillen, “All 
that can be said in regard to these two characteristic objects is that in 
whatever ceremony either of them be used, then, for the time being, it 
represents the animal or plant which gives its name to the totem with 
which the ceremony is concerned. In a kangaroo ceremony, a waninga 
or nurtunja means a kangaroo; in an emu ceremony, an emu. The dec- 
oration is, so far as can be seen, perfectly arbitrary, and has at the 
present day no significance in the sense of its being intended to have 
any special resemblance to the object which the nurtunja or waninga 
is supposed to represent.” ? 

Towards the end of the engwura ceremony a pole is erected around 
which the men gather, whereupon totemic designs are painted by the 
old men on the backs of the younger men. Although each of these 
designs is distinctive of some totem, there is no necessary relation be- 
tween the design used and either the totem of the man decorated or 
that of the decorator. ‘A Panunga man of the snake totem decorated 
an Umbitchana man of the plum-tree totem with a brand of the frog 
totem. A Kumara man of the wild-cat totem painted a Bulthara man 
of the emu totem with a brand of the kangaroo totem,” etc.* 


The contrast between the art of Australia and British Columbia, in 
its relation to totemic phenomena, is a very striking one. In British 
Columbia we find the semi-realistic motives pervading, to the exclusion 
of all other designs, the decoration of ceremonial objects, of weapons, 
implements, household objects. Designs and carvings figure ‘prom- 
inently in the myths of these peoples, and through the medium of to- 
tem-poles become the material depositories of their mythologic con- 
cepts. Here masks and carvings, together with songs and dances, are 
the property of clans, families, and individuals; and their possession 
leads to that most cherished goal, social rank. The relation, finally, of 
this art to the crests, being in part passive, is also active: it does not 
merely reflect the totemic ideas of the people, but creates them. 

Not so in Central Australia. A total absence of suggestive realistic 
motives prevents the art of this region from playing an active part in 
the inner or outer life of the totemite. Not that the decorative element 
is absent from the ceremonies, for much time and care are bestowed 
upon the decoration of the dancers; and such features as the use of 
bird’s down and ochre become strongly distinctive of all sacred dances. 
Being thus utilized for totemic functions, the art, however, fails to re- 
spond in its content to the ideas it is made to carry. The same circles, 
dots, spirals, and bands pervade the ceremonies of the many totem 

1 Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 145. 2 Ibid., i, p. 629. 
Tbid., i, p. 376. 
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groups; but in each particular performance the totemic atmosphere of 
the moment transforms the geometrical designs into the animals, 
plants, or natural objects to which the given ceremony refers. The 
designs of the various totems differ to some extent, and are inherited 
with the totems; but in the engwura ceremony referred to above, nei- 
ther the decorator nor the man decorated need stand in any special 
relation to the particular decoration used, — a condition that would 
certainly be considered monstrous by a member of a British Columbia 
clan or secret society. 

It is quite possible that, assuggested by Spencer and Gillen, the cere- 
monial art may impress the natives to the extent of prompting them 
to make, in their leisure hours, similar designs on the ground or on 
rocks; but when severed from the ceremonial context, these designs 
fail to carry the associations with which they were momentarily en- 
dowed. The geometrical pattern on the rock or the ground tells no 
story to the mind of the native. 


Summary 


To summarize the results of our comparison. In two of the “symp- 
toms” — exogamy and totemic names — there is apparently agree- 
ment between the two areas. Even here, however, a deeper analysis 
brings out fundamental differences. In Australia the exogamic func- 
tions are assumed by the phratries, the totemic character of which 
divisions, even in the past, seems problematic; and by the classes, 
social divisions of a totally different order, to which there is no analo- 
gon among the tribes of the Pacific coast. The totemic groups, on the 


‘ other hand, are but weakly correlated with exogamy, excepting tribes 


like the Ar4bana. 

In British Columbia the rule of exogamy refers to the primary 
divisions of the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and northern Kwakiutl 
(Xaisla and He’iltsuq). The smaller subdivisions — here mostly with 
names referring to localities, like the “clans” of the Tlingit, and the 
“families” of the Haida, Tsimshian, and northern Kwakiutl — are no 
more independent exogamous units than the Australian totemic clans.' 

However, the differences between the two areas are even more 
fundamental than when thus represented. In juxtaposing the Austra- 
lian and Indian social divisions, we are not comparing units which are 
in any strict sense analogous. In British Columbia the fundamental 
units are the groups with local names, those bearing a common name 
having originally occupied common territory. The chronological rela- 
tionship of the ancient local groups to the larger exogamous groupings 
remains an unsolved problem. It is certain, however, that the former 
did not originate from the latter through any process of “splitting-up,” 

1 See p. 239. 
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although later processes which led to the subdivision and dispersion 
of the local groups may perhaps be characterized by that term. 

Intricate and in part puzzling as are the relations of the Australian 
totemic clans to the phratries, we must regard the latter as the older 
institution. The loss of names by many phratries (for we cannot doubt 
that they originally had them); the fact that the meaning of the exist- 
ing names has in the majority of cases been forgotten by the natives; 
the dominance of the phratry over the clan in almost all ceremonies,— 
all these considerations force upon us the assumption of greater anti- 
quity for the phratry. Now, the matrimonial classes could hardly have 
developed from the phratries by a process of subdivision, but there 
seems little doubt that the totemic clans have so developed. 

In Australia all clans bear the names of their totems; as to the phra- 
tries, we must leave it to Lang to make his case complete. In British 
Columbia the large exogamous groups of the Tlingit and Haida, and 
the clans of the Xaisla and He’iltsuq, have totemic names. Of the four 
Tsimshian clans, however, only two have such names. 

Here, again, the resemblance is more superficial than fundamental. 
In Australia the totemic name carries with it the suggestion of an in- 
timate relation with the living representatives of the species, — a re- 
lation which may in a broad sense be called religious. In British Colum- 
bia there is no such direct relation to the individuals of the eponymous 
species. We do, however, find a religious element in the myths deal- 
ing with the animals of ancestral times; as well as in the ceremonial 
dances, where the crest animal, as symbolized by the masks and carv- 
ings, becomes the indirect object of a religious attitude. Now, if the 
eponymous function were as characteristic of the crest as it is of the 
Australian clan totem, the analogy of the two conditions would be 
fairly satisfactory. This, unfortunately, is far from being the case. We 
have seen that the group name, when derived from a crest, may, how- 
ever, not be that of the principal crest of the group. The smaller sub- 
divisions of the tribes — the families and the Tlingit “clans” — have, 
in addition to the eponymous crest of the large groups of which they 
form part, also crests of their own, from which no group names are 
derived. Two clans of the Tsimshian, finally, have names not derived 
from crests. Thus it appears that among these tribes we cannot, as in 
Australia, identify the animal name with the totem. Either the crest 
is the totem to the exclusion of the name, or the name is the totem to 
the exclusion of the crest, or the term “totem” must be expanded so 
as to embrace the functions of both crest and name.! 

In Australia we find a great many taboos which have nothing to do 
with the totemic system; but there is also a rich variety of restrictions 
applying to totem animals and plants. The character of many of these 

* See p. 276. 
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taboos shows clearly that they are in the majority of cases not the 
expression of an attitude of regard or respect for the totem, but are 
determined by conditions lying in an entirely different plane. The 
taboos found in connection with the intichiuma ceremonies, for in- 
stance, seem to be entirely determined by the latter. 

In British Columbia many familiar and some fanciful taboos are 
common, but none of them bear any relation to crest animals or epony- 
mous animals. If an animal like the killer-whale, which is a favorite 
crest, is taboo to sea-hunters, it is so not in its capacity of a crest, 
but as the animal into which the hunters expect to be transformed 
after death.' 

The Australian totem clans invariably trace their descent from 
mythological beings which are represented in the myths as embodi- 
ments of the totem animal, plant, or inanimate object. Among the 
northern tribes of British Columbia (Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian) there 
is no such belief in descent; among the southern tribes, however, be- 
ginning with the Kwakiutl, we must recognize the presence, in many 
cases, of a belief in descent from the crest animal.? 

Among the tribes of Central Australia, magical ceremonies, — the 
intichiuma, — which are supposed to regulate the food-supply, give 
the dominant note to the totemism of the region. These ceremonies, 
in fact, together with the ceremonies of initiation, represent the cere- 
monial side of the totemic life of the people. In British Columbia, 


_ magical ceremonies are performed in connection with fishing, hunting, 


gathering berries, etc., but here these ceremonies bear no relation to 
the totemic system. 

Another characteristic feature of the Australian tribes is a belief in 
the transmigration of souls, which pervades their mythology, affects 
their ideas as to birth and descent, figures in a number of tribes as an 
important element of the totemic ceremonies, and, in some cases, de- 
termines the totemic membership of individuals. In British Colum- 
bia, the belief in reincarnation is found in most of the tribes as an iso- 
lated phenomenon, which figures but little outside of its special sphere, 
and is in no way correlated with totemism. The belief in guardian 
spirits, on the other hand, has among these tribes attained a high de- 
gree of development. The secret societies are based upon it. It gives 
the key-note to the ceremonies of initiation. It has deeply affected 
the totemic art of the region, and finds characteristic expression in 
mythology. It has also fostered the ideas as to the rank of individuals 


1 I do not mean to say that this belief must necessarily have been the cause of the 
taboo, for it is just as plausible to regard it as a secondary interpretation of a taboo 
that may have originated in a quite different way. 

2 The complex nature of the concept among these tribes was indicated before (see 
PP- 195-196). 
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as well as of groups. In Australia, guardian spirits, although not found 
in all the tribes, are by no means an unusual phenomenon. Here, 
however, they are sterile of associations; and the totemic system is, if 
at all, but little affected by them. 

In a prolific development of art — realistic in part and in part 
highly conventionalized — we must see the second dynamic element 
of the totemism of British Columbia. Deeply saturated with totemic 
associations, that art has flooded the entire material culture of the 
area, and has thus become the most conspicuous factor in the cere- 
monial as well as the daily life of the people. Nay, the art of British 
Columbia is more than merely an important factor of totemism, for 
it has become a self-perpetuating source of totemistic suggestion. — 
Paintings (on rocks, and seldom on the ground) and decorations of va- 
rious kinds are extensively used in Australian ceremonies. The func- 
tion of art here is, however, a perfectly passive one. The designs and 
decorations scarcely ever directly suggest concrete objects. Identical 
designs and decorations figure in different ceremonies, and acquire 
their specific meaning merely through the temporary association with 
a given ceremony. 

The ideas of rank so prominent in the social life of the Indians 
of British Columbia have also affected the character of totemism. 
Eponymous animals, crests, spirit-protectors of secret societies, are all 
graded as to rank; and in all cases that grading reflects on the social 
standing of the individuals constituting the given group. — This 
feature is conspicuously absent in Australia. Evenif one or another 
totem attains, perchance, especial prominence, as seems to be the case 
with, for instance, the Wollunqua totem of the Warramunga, the 
individuals of the clan in no way partake of the eminence of their 
totem. 

The number of totems, finally, is very large in Australia, in some 
tribes embracing practically the whole of the native’s surroundings, 
animate and inanimate. In British Columbia, on the other hand, the 
number of eponymous animals — for here only the animals appear as 
group names — is very small, while that of the crests is also very lim- 
ited.! 

These conclusions may now be represented in tabular form (p. 229): 

1 The theoretical significance of this phenomenon may perhaps be more fitly discussed 
at another place. 
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ToTEeMISM IN BritTIsH COLUMBIA AND CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


Phratries 
Totemic phratries (Tlingit) Classes 
Exogamy ....-. Totemic clans (Haida, Tsim- | Totem clans (generally not 
shian, Northern Kwakiutl) independent exogamous 
units) 
Phratries (Tlingit) 
Clans (Haida) 
Totemic names» o¢ 4 clans (Tsimshian) All totem clans 
Clans (Northern Kwakiutl) 
Taboo i Non-totemic taboo, common ; | Numerous totemic and non- 
totemic, absent totemic taboos 
Absent (Tlingit, Haida, Tsim- 
shian) 
Descent from the totem Occurs (Kwakiut] and farther | Uiversal 
South) 
Magical ceremonies. {| Not associated with totemism | *mtimately associated with to- 
Reincarnation . . . \) Not associated with totemism Intimately associated with to- 
Guardian spirits . . Enthnately amocinted witht) 
Art Actively associated with to-| Passively associated with to- 
and groups) 
Number of totems . . j Small Large 


The above comparison of the totemism of British Columbia and of 
Australia brings out a rather striking contrast. Only in two points — 
exogamy and totemic names — does there seem to be agreement, but 
even here the conditions are not really analogous. A certain religious 
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attitude, in the broadest sense, is found in both areas; but in Australia 
it is outside of mythology also dimly perceptible in the attitude of the 
natives towards the living animals, plants, etc.; while in British Co- 
lumbia the religious element must be sought in the ceremonies and 
myths. As to the two remaining “symptoms,” — taboo, and descent 
from the totem, — we find them in Australia; while in British Colum- 
bia the former is absent, and the latter occurs in a somewhat veiled 
form in only a part of the tribes. In addition to these supposedly symp- 
| tomatic traits, we find that two other factors — magical ceremonies 
7 and a belief in reincarnation — have risen to such prominence in 
Australian totemism as to become more characteristic of it, in a large 
: number of tribes, than are any of the former traits; while in British 
Columbia, where the above factors, although present, have no totemic 


significance, two other factors — guardian spirits and art — have 

. attained such conspicuous development as to again become more 
characteristic of the totemism of British Columbia than are any of 
the other traits. 

Our results may conveniently be separated into three groups. The 
first two phenomena, — exogamy and totemic names, — when sub- 
jected to analysis, sound a note of warning against the seductiveness 
of superficial resemblances in ethnic data. Back of the objective anal- 
ogy may lie a different historical process and a different psychological 
setting. Not that the analogy need, therefore, lose all its significance; 
but, unless those other factors be taken into consideration, we may 

| come to view the facts in a totally wrong perspective. In the following 
1a discussion we shall have occasion to apply this point of view. 

iy The second group comprises the two “symptoms” — taboo, and 
it descent from the totem — which we found lacking in one of the areas. 
{ This result suggests an analysis of a culturally and geographically 
|; more extended material, with the view of ascertaining whether the 
variability of our two factors could not be supported by further evi- 
dence, and whether the other “symptoms” may not prove as little 
reliable. If that be so, we should no longer be justified in regarding the 
supposedly permanent factors of the totemic complex as necessary 
}) elements of the latter, but should have to recognize them as inde- 
1 pendent ethnic units which may enter into combinations with each 
other. 

| a Our last group, finally, — magic ceremonies and reincarnation, on 
the Australian side; guardian spiritsand art, on the American, — goes 
far to show that the possible content of totemism is by no means 
exhausted by the odd five or six elements generally given in that con- 
) nection, but that other factors may enter into the composition of the 
totemic complex, and may even rise to a commanding position within 
the latter. 
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Il. THE TOTEMIC COMPLEX 
Exogamy and Endogamy 

CLAN ExOGAMY AND THE OTHER “ Symptoms.” — Clan exogamy, 
which so often occurs in conjunction with totems, taboos, etc., is, 
however, by no means always so associated. 

The Khasis of Assam are divided into a great number of exogamous 
clans with maternal descent. These clans do not (with a few excep- 
tions) bear animal or plant names, nor do the Khasis know of any 
totems.' The same is true of the Meitheis (Assam), who comprise 
seven divisions called salais or yeks. Each yek contains a great number 
of sageis or yumnaks, which bear the names of their founders. The 
yeks are non-totemic, exogamous groups, with paternal descent; but 
marriage into the maternal yek is also prohibited for three (formerly 
five) generations.? The Mikirs comprise three sections, with names 
probably designating localities. Through these sections run four 
principal kurs,—non-totemic, exogamous divisions, which are in 
turn subdivided into smaller groups. Descent is paternal. The Garos 
comprise several geographical divisions, through which run two 
katchis; another katchi is restricted to a rather narrow locality. These 
social groups are non-totemic and exogamous; they contain minor 
subdivisions, — the machongs,— which are totemic.*‘ The universally 
exogamous gotras, which generally constitute the minor subdivisions 
of the Indian castes, are sometimes totemic, but non-totemic gotras 
are also very common.® The Nandi, who live in the neighborhood of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, are divided into a number of totemic clans. 
Each clan contains several families, with names derived from ances- 
tors who first came to settle in Nandi. Here “a man may not marry a 
woman of the same family as himself, though there is no objection to 
his marrying into his own clan.’”’* The Gros Ventres were divided 
into bands, which, although not totemic, were exogamous. Descent 
was paternal, but the prohibition of marriage extended also to the 
mother’s band.” Mr. Lowie tells me that the Crow are divided into 
six phratries, which contain from two to four exogamous clans. The 
clans do not bear animal or plant names, nor is there evidence of to- 
temistic ideas of any kind. Among the Omaha, many of the totemic 
gentes were exogamous, as well as most of the sub-gentes; in addition, 
however, there were certain other divisions, which, although in no 
way totemic, served the purpose of regulating marriage. Unfortu- 


1 Gurdon, The Khasis, 1907, p. 66. 

? Hodson, The Méitheis, 1908, p. 73; Shakespear, Man, vol. x, No. 4 (1910), pp. 59-6t. 
* Stack, The Mikirs, 1908, pp. 15-17. * Playfair, The Garos, 1909, pp. 64-66. 

® Risley, 1903, pp. 100-110 and 120-124. ° Hollis, The Nandi, 1909, pp. 5-6. 

* Kroeber, Anthrop. Papers, A. M. N. H.. vol. i, p. 147. 
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nately, Dorsey’s account is here very general, and we learn nothing of 
the precise nature of these subdivisions. The Ictasanda gens was, 
“for marriage purposes,” divided into three parts; so was the “ Deer- 
Head” gens.? The gens of “The Earth-Lodge Makers” contained 
“three sub-gentes and two for marriage purposes;”’* etc. In Australia 
the two types of social divisions which are the carriers of exogamous 
functions — the phratry and the class — cannot, as a whole, be 
classed as totemic. At the present time they certainly are not; as to 
the past, the occasional animal names for phratry and class must, of 
course, be taken into consideration; and in the present state of our 
knowledge final judgment must be suspended. Still it remains at 
least probable that the phratry never possessed any totemic character, 
while, in the case of the class, this probability is very high. 

Polynesia furnishes some examples where the presence of some or 
all of the other “symptoms” is not accompanied by exogamy. The 
people of the mountainous district in the interior of Viti Levu (Fiji) 
live in independent communities, each of which has its sacred animal 
that cannot be eaten. These communities comprise smaller divisions, 
which often have their own tabooed animals and plants. Neither the 
large nor the small divisions are exogamous. The belief in descent 
from the totem is, on the contrary, very strongly developed. “Here 
in collecting a genealogy, an informant went back from human to 
human ancestor till as a perfectly natural transition he would state 
that the father of the last mentioned was an eel or other animal.” 
The eel was the ancestor of an entire community. The smaller groups 
also often traced descent from their sacred animals.‘ In Samoa we 
find a number of districts with their atwas, — the octopus, owl, shell, 
etc. Food prohibitions referring to these sacred animals seem to have 
existed in ancient times; but no traces of a belief in descent from the 
totem can be found, nor are the divisions of the people exogamous.° 
In Tonga each family had its ofwa, which could be an animal, a stone, 
or aman. The ofwa was never eaten by the family which traced its 
descent from it. The families were not exogamous.’ The people of 
Tikopia Island have their atua animals (the same word is used for 
“‘ancestor’’). Some of the aiwas are taboo to the whole community, 
others are merely recognized by one of the four main sections. Descent 
is traced from a man who became the animal sacred to the particular 
group or section. These sections are not exogamous.’ Among the 
Nandi referred to above, where the non-totemic families are exoga- 
mous, the clans which are totemic are not exogamous. Similar condi- 


' Dorsey, 3d B. E. R., p. 249. 2 Tbid., p. 245. 
* Ibid., p. 242. * Rivers, J. A. I., vol. xxxix (1909), p. 158. 
Ibid., pp. 159-160. Ibid., p. 160. 
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tions probably prevail in other African tribes. We shall see below 
that in many instances where totemic clans appear to be exogamous, 
the association with exogamy is by no means as fundamental as it at 
first sight appears. 

So much to indicate that clan exogamy, although a usual concom- 
itant of the other totemic features, is not a constant, hence not a 
necessary, concomitant of the latter; and again, where the other fea- 
tures are absent, exogamy may nevertheless occur. 

Loca Exocamy.— When we investigate clan organization and the 
distribution of clans, we generally find that each clan is spread over a 
wide area, its members residing in several local groups; thus in each 
local division several clans are represented. In exogamous com- 
munities with maternal descent, clans are almost always so distrib- 
uted. In other cases, however, the locality rises into prominence, 
and itself assumes certain social functions. If there is exogamy, the 
local group as such may become the exogamous unit. The organiza- 
tion found by Rivers among the Miriam of the Murray Islands is acase 
in point. “In defining their marriage regulations,” writes Rivers, 
“the social unit of which the islanders usually speak is the village. 
They say that a man must not marry his father’s village or his mother’s 
village or that of his father’s mother, and if one of his ancestors had 
been adopted he is also debarred from marrying into the village to 
which he would have belonged by actual descent.” * Howitt described 
local exogamy in the Wotjobaluk tribe, where it is found in conjunc- 
tion with the other more common matrimonial restrictions. Class 
(phratry), totem, relationship, are all an individual’s “ flesh” (yauerin), 
and must be considered when a wife is being selected. “‘ Another re- 
striction depends on locality, for a man cannot marry a woman from 
the same place as his mother, as it is said that his Yauerin is too near 
to that of those there. Hence it is necessary that a wife shall be 
sought from some place in which there is no Yauerin near to his. The 
same is the case as to the woman.” * The local feature is still more 
prominent among the Gournditch-mara of western Victoria. Here a 
man, “in addition to the law of the classes [phratries],”’ was prohibited 
from marrying “into his mother’s tribe, or into an adjoining one, or 
one that spoke his own dialect.” * Where some definite social division, 
say, a totem clan, is coextensive with a local group, difficulties of 
interpretation may arise which must be kept in mind by investigators. 
Note the case of the Kurnai. Here, through the working of paternal 

1 Ethnographic literature on Africa, which during the last few years has swelled to 
considerable proportions, is characterized by a deplorable, although perhaps justifiable 
vagueness, in the treatment of social organization. Hence I have almost throughout 
refrained from referring to that material. 


? Rivers, T. S. Exped., vol. v, p. 121. * Howitt, N. T., p. 241. 
* Dawson, cited by Howitt, NV. T., p. 250. 
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descent, the totems (thundungs) ‘‘ became fixed in definite localities.” 
Now “as . . . aman could not marry a woman belonging to his own 
district, he necessarily married some woman whose thundung name 
differed from his, thus still following unconsciously the exogamous 
rule.” ! Howitt is no doubt right in his interpretation; but granted 
the absence of an acquaintance with the general characteristics of an 
area to which a given tribe belongs, or of an intensive knowledge of 
the particular tribe concerned, and we could not safely answer the 
question, Are we dealing with an exogamous group which is localized, 
or with a local group which is exogamous? * 

CLANSHIP AND Kinsuip. — Similar difficulties arise whenever we 
have to deal with communities where clans or some other definite 
social groups, on the one hand, and individuals standing to each other 
in certain degrees of relationship, on the other hand, appear as impor- 
tant social factors. Spencer and Gillen, Howitt, and others, in their 
accounts of the social organization of Australian tribes, have much to 
say about prohibited degrees of relationship, which appear on a par 
with the many other matrimonial regulations referring to phratry, 
class, or clan membership. The above authors do not, however, 
correlate the various sets of prohibitions; they leave us quite in 
the dark, for instance, as to the connection between relationship pro- 
hibitions, on the one hand, and those prohibitions which refer to 
definite social groups, on the other. What Rivers relates about the 
Todas is of interest in this connection. He found among these people 
a number of exogamous clans, as well as a set of strict matrimonial 
regulations based on degrees of relationship. Further inquiry, how- 
ever, revealed the fact that clan exogamy among the Todas was not a 
primary, but a secondary phenomenon; and that in the mind of the 
Toda there really existed only one kind of exogamous rule, — that, 
namely, based on relationship. Says Rivers, “ He [the Toda] has no 
two kinds of prohibited affinity, one depending on clan relations, and 
another on relations of blood kinship, but he has only one kind of pro- 
hibited affinity, to which he gives the general term piiliol, including 
certain kin through the father and certain kin through the mother, 
and there is no evidence that he considers the bond of kinship in one 
case as different from the other as regards restriction on marriage.” 
And again: “‘ It seemed to me in several cases as if it came almost as a 
new idea to some of the Todas that his piiliol included all the people 
of his own clan.” Hence Rivers draws the obvious inference: ‘‘ The 

! Howitt, NV. T., p. 260. 

2 It seems highly probable that most, if not all, of the coast tribes of British Columbia, 
passed through a stage in which clans occupied separate villages. Now, without much 
fuller information about these remote conditions than is now available, we could not 


possibly decide whether it was the village as such, or the social group occupying a village 
that constituted at that time the important social unit. 
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fact that the Toda includes all those kin whom he may not marry 
under one general term, and that the kin in question include members 
both of his own and other clans, goes to show that the Todas recognize 
the blood-kinship as the restrictive agency rather than the bond pro- 
duced by membership of the same clan.’”’! Wissler records a similar 
phenomenon among the Blackfeet, who are at the present time divided 
into bands the members of which “look upon themselves as blood- 
relatives.” Here ‘‘ marriage is forbidden between members of the 
band as blood relatives, but not between the members as such.” ? 

The Gilyak, to whom we shall return below, furnish another instruc- 
tive example. These people are organized in gentes, with paternal 
descent. Sternberg describes the gentes as exogamous, and proceeds 
with a detailed exposition of the classificatory system of relationship 
among the Gilyak, the presence of which other authors failed to detect, 
and of the concomitant marriage regulations.* 

Sternberg’s own account makes it clear that here, more obviously 
than among the Todas, the gens as such is not the exogamous unit, but 
that marriage is regulated exclusively by degrees of relationship. The 
men of gens A take wives from gens B. This fact constitutes gens B as 
the gens of “ fathers-in-law”’ (axmalk), while gens A with reference to 
B is the gens of “sons-in-law” (ymgi). These appellations in them- 
selves indicate that it is not gens B as such that a man is concerned 
about matrimonially, but gens B as containing the class of his “ fa- 
thers-in-law,” and vice versa. Further details corroborate this impres- 
sion. The matrimonial relation A/B, once established, cannot be 
reversed; the men of B can never take their wives in A. A finds in B a 
class of wives, which makes B axmalk with reference to A; B, on the 
other hand, finds in A, classes of sisters, daughters, nieces, but not of 
wives; hence A is ymgi to B, and can never be anything else. It suf- 
fices for one man of A to marry a woman of B, and the above relation 
is established; the rest follows as a matter of course. Further compli- 
cations presently develop. The young men of B must have wives, 
and find them in C; the fathers of A must have husbands for their 
daughters, and find them in D; and so on. Thus all the gentes become 
entangled in the matrimonial network. A gens may have several 
axmalk and several ymgi gentes. Each gens appears here as an az- 
malk, there as an ymgi gens; but no gens can be both axmalk and 
ymgi to another gens. Now the latter condition, which is impossible 
among the Gilyak, is precisely what we find wherever a typical exoga- 
mous relation exists between two groups as such. Clan, or phratry, or 
class A marries B; clan, or phratry, or class B marries A. The two 
groups, moreover, are matrimonially self-sufficient: both are provided 

1 Rivers, The Todas, p. 510. ? Wissler, A. A. R., 1906, p. 173. 

* Sternberg, The Gilyak (MS.). 
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with husbands and wives. Among the Gilyak, on the other hand, not 
only does the fact of A marrying into B make it impossible for B to 
marry into A; but A+B no longer constitute a complete matrimonial 
whole, for A lacks husbands, while B lacks wives: C at least is required 
in addition. To contrast the two conditions diagrammatically, — 


In Diagram I, what we may call the minimum exogamous integer 
consists of two units; in Diagram II, of three. That the social corol- 
laries of the two systems are thoroughly different, is obvious. 

It appears from the above remarks that extreme care must be exer- 
cised when one tries to determine the precise nature of the exogamous 
code at any given place and time. We may discover local exogamy or 
kinship exogamy where prima facie evidence disclosed nothing but 
clan exogamy, and vice versa. 

What is true of exogamy is true of endogamy. Again the Todas 
furnish an illustration. 

The exogamous clans of the Todas are segregated into two main 
divisions, — Tartharol and Teivaliol. These divisions are endoga- 
mous. “ Although a Teivaliol man is strictly prohibited from marrying 
a Tartharol woman, he may take a wife of this division to live with 
him at his village.” Such unions are recognized as a form of marriage, 
but they “ differ from the orthodox form in that the children of the 
union belong to the division of the mother.’ Similarly a Tartharol 
man may enter into a union with a Teivaliol woman, but then he must 
“either visit her occasionally or go to live at her village.” The two 
incidents recounted by Rivers are particularly illuminating. On one 
occasion a Tamil smith, on another a Mohammedan merchant, fell in 
love with Toda women and lived with them. In neither case did the 
Todas resent the woman's action, “so long as she remained in the 
community.” * Clearly, the sentiment at the bottom of Toda endog- 
amy, as we now find it, is not the pride of superior blood which shrinks 
from pollution, but the fear of depletion of numbers. As long as the 
community is not deprived of one of its members, or if it can at least 
claim as its own the offspring of a union, the parties to the latter may 
belong to different endogamous divisions, or one of the individuals 
may even be an outsider.* 


! Rivers, The Todas, p. 505. 2 Ibid., p. 509. 
* When we consider that in primitive conditions the success of a group, in the struggle 
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Tue AUSTRALIAN ToTeM CLAN AND Exocamy. — With the fore- 
going discussion well in mind, let us now attempt a more careful 
analysis of marriage relations in Australia. 

With reference to the correlation of the totem clan with exogamy, 
in origin and development, opinions differ; but authorities agree as to 
the fixity of the present association between the two factors, in almost 
all Australian tribes. No marriage within the totem, is the rule; hence 
the totemic clan is exogamous. When Spencer and Gillen’s book on 
the Aranda first saw light, great commotion resulted in the camp of 
anthropologists. Here, for once, the universal law (for Australia, at 
least) seemed to break down: the totem clan was not exogamous; a 
man could marry a woman of his own totem.’ 

It was an “ unheard of kind of totemism,” a heresy which went con- 
trary to all established opinions. The non-exogamous character of the 
Aranda totem clan, together with the absence of totemic descent, 
became the Aranda anomaly.? Attempts were made to account for 
it; and presently the questions arose, Are the Aranda primitive or 
advanced? Are they on their way out of or into totemism ? 

Now exogamy, of course, literally, means “‘ marriage without or out- 
side of” (a certain group), — an imperative which has its negative 
correlate in the prohibition of marriage within the group. The term 
obviously expresses a relation between at least two groups. The same 
applies to endogamy. An isolated group could not logically be called 
either exogamous or endogamous, whether its members married with 
each other or refused to do so. Apart from this consideration of exog- 
amy (or endogamy) as an objective fact, a psychological factor must 
also be taken into account. Our discussion of clan exogamy in its rela- 
tion to kinship exogamy brought out the variability of the psychologi- 
cal factor. When the fact of a given social group not marrying within 
itself is ascertained, the information acquired is but partially complete. 
The exogamous character of the group may be due to its consisting — 
as in the case, for instance, of the Toda clans — of individuals who 
stand to each other in certain degrees of relationship, excluding the 
possibility of intermarriage ; or the group may be exogamous as oc- 
cupying a definite locality; or the exogamy of the group may follow as 
an indirect result of its constituting a part of a larger social division 
which is exogamous; the group as such, finally, may be the source of 
its own exogamous functions. Only in the last instance would we be 
justified in regarding the group as an exogamous unit. The failure to 
for existence, depends largely on its numerical superiority, it seems probable that a senti- 
ment like that of the Todas should many and many a time, in the history of human socie- 
ties, have produced endogamous tendencies. 

1 See Spencer and Gillen, i, p. 73. 2 Lang, S. O., p. 85. 

* See Durkheim, A. S., vol. v (1900-01), pp. 88 ef seg.; vol. viii (1903-04), pp. 132 
et seq.; and Lang, S. T., pp. 59-82. 
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differentiate the above concepts may obviously lead to grave miscon- 
ceptions as to the underlying principles of a given social organization. 
With these distinctions well in mind, we may now return to the 
Australian totem clan, in order to define with greater precision its 
position in the social structures of the several groups of tribes, as found 
in that continent. 

Take a typical case of exogamy exemplified by the dichotomous 
division into moieties of a very large number of primitive tribes (not 
only in Australia). A man of group A cannot marry a woman of group 
A, and must marry a woman of group B. There is complete recipro- 
city: the marriage rights and restrictions of the members of group A 
and of those of group B are strictly parallel, and compensate each 
other. Do the same relations obtain in case of the Dieri, who may in 
our discussion represent the tribes with phratries and totem clans, but 
without classes ? 

Here clan x cannot marry with itself, and must marry into phratry 
B; phratry B cannot marry with itself, and must marry phratry A. 
There is no complete reciprocity, for the reason that clan x, which 
cannot marry with itself, is also debarred from marrying into any of 
the other clans of phratry A. To put it differently: clan x cannot 
marry into phratry A, and must marry into phratry B. Thus it be- 
haves exactly as would an individual of phratry A if there were no 
clans. And just as the individual would merely figure as a member of 
an exogamous group, the phratry, so does clan x. And psychologically, 
of course, there is all the difference in the world between a clan x that 
is itself an exogamous unit — standing to another exogamous unit 
(clan y) in the same relation as the latter stands to clan x — and a 
clan x which, as part of a large exogamous group A, stands in the same 
relation to another large exogamous group B as the latter stands, not 
to clan x, but to the larger exogamous group A of which clan z is a part. 

Further inquiry may well bring out the fact that some special senti- 
ment attaches to the prohibition of marriage within the clan, and that 
any infringement of that prohibition is especially resented. Even then, 
however, the clan, in an organization like that of the Dieri, could not 
be considered an exogamous unit. An exogamous relation is fully 
represented only when both the group within which marriage is pro- 
hibited, and the one into which it is permitted or prescribed, are 
given. Keeping that in mind, we find that any attempt to represent 
the Dieri clan as an exogamous unit inevitably leads to contradictions. 
Let phratry A contain the clans a, 6, and c; phratry B, the clans d, e, 
and f. Assuming clan a to constitute an exogamous unit, the comple- 
mentary unit would be B+b+c. This unit would itself be matrimo- 
nially heterogeneous, consisting of 6+c, into which clan a could not 
marry, and of B, into whichit could marry. If clan 6 were isolated in- 
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stead of clan a, the complementary unit would be B+a+c. Wesee that 
clan a appears as an exogamous unit in the first, but as part of a larger 
group in the second case. The reverse is true of clanc. The same holds 
of the other clans: so that a complete representation of the exogamous 
relations involved would require six separate diagrams; each clan 
appearing as an independent unit only once, and as part of a larger 
group in all other cases, the composition of the group being in each 
case different. In the majority of tribes, the actual number of clans 
is liable to be larger than six, and the complexity of the conditions 
would be proportionately greater. 

But it is quite inconceivable that arrangements like the above 
should correspond to any actual elements in the attitude of the na- 
tives. The complexity is an artificial one, being due to the attempt to 
represent the clan as an exogamous unit. The fact of the matter, of 
course, is that clan a, as well as clans 6 and c, may not marry into 
a+b+c=A, and must marry into B. Q. E.D. We thus may be quite 
confident that in organizations like that of the Dieri, the clan could 
not be regarded as an exogamous unit, even if the prohibition of 
marriage within the clan were shown to be particularly stringent.’ 

The plausibility of our interpretation is brought out by a com- 
parison with the Aranda. Here we have the same division into two 
phratries, and of each phratry into clans (we may disregard the 
classes for the present); but, for reasons into which we need not now 
enter, some of the clans occur in both phratries. What is the result ? 
A man of clan x, phratry A, may now marry a woman of clan z, 
phratry B, for she belongs to the phratry into which clan x may marry, 
and the fact that she also belongs to clan x does not seem to alter 
matters in the least.” 

1 The attitude towards Australian clan exogamy, assumed by the various authors, is, 
I believe, in the main due to a preconception. Exogamy is supposed to be the natural 
condition for a totemic clan to be in: hence, if totem clans and exogamy are found side by 
side in a given group, the clans are pronounced to be exogamous; unless, indeed, there be 
special reasons to abandon that interpretation (as in the case of the Aranda). The 
“clans” of the Tlingit, or the “families” of the Haida, have never, to my knowledge, 
been considered exogamous; although we find in these tribes, as among the Dieri, two 
large exogamous sections comprising a number of smaller groups. The members of a 
Haida “family” or a Tlingit “clan” cannot marry into any of the other groups of their 
“clan” or “phratry,” and must marry into the other “clan” or “phratry.” The “fami- 
lies” and the “clans” thus behave exactly as the Dieri totemic clans; but no one thinks 
of them as exogamous, for exogamy is not the kind of thing generally found in connection 
with families or clans, with names derived from localities. 

? That Spencer and Gillen should have so persistently represented the Australian 
totem clan as an exogamous unit is very curious, for many of their statements are so 
framed as to make one expect an interpretation like the above to follow in the next 
paragraph. Among the Kaitish “we find the totems divided to a large extent between 
the two moieties of the tribe, so that it is a very rare thing for a man to marry a woman 
of the same totem as himself” (Spencer and Gillen, vol. ii, p. 175). Among the Warra- 
munga and the tribes farther north, the clans are strictly distributed between the phra- 
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Let the Kamilaroi represent the group of tribes with phratries, 
totem clans, and four matrimonial classes. The two phratries, Dilbi 
(I) and Kupathin (II), comprise a number of totem clans (each clan 
is represented by two symbols, thus: a+ a,,c+c , etc.; andd+d,,e+e,, 
etc.). Phratry I also contains the classes Murri (A) and Kubbi (B);: 
phratry II, the classes Ipai (C) and Kumbo (D). 


Phratries I II 

Classes A B S D 
a a d 

Totem clans b b, e e; 
c | f f 1 


B can only marry C, A can only marry D, and vice versa. Here the 
clans (a+a,, d+d,, etc.), far from constituting exogamous units, are 
not even homogeneous in composition with reference to exogamy, for 
each clan contains two sets of members (a and a’, ¢ and ¢,, etc.), the 
matrimonial obligations of each set being different. Nor do members 
of each clan who belong to one class (Aa, or Bc, or Df;, etc.) constitute 
an exogamous group, for here the Dieri argument applies: each such 
group stands in the same relation to the class as a whole as the 
Dieri clan stands to its phratry; and as with the Dieri the phratry, so 
here the class (A, B, etc.), is the exogamous group. As to the Kamil- 
aroi phratry, we are no longer justified in asserting a priori that it is, 
as a phratry, exogamous. All we know is, that each phratry consists 
of two sections — the classes — which are exogamous. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude the possibility that the Kamilaroi phratries, 
and the phratries of the other tribes similarly organized, continue in 
the minds of the natives to constitute distinct exogamic groups. A 
cannot marry B, but neither can A marry C; B cannot marry A, but 
neither can B marry D; and so on. The question arises, Is the matri- 
monial prohibition A/B identical in character with the prohibition 
A/C, etc.? Do they merge into one prohibition?! If that is not the 


tries. “Jt follows” that “a man must marry a woman of a different totem to his own’”’ 
and “that a man never marries a woman of his own totem” (Jbid., vol. ii, pp. 164 and 
166). Among the Aranda, on the other hand, “no totem is at the present day confined to 
either moiety of the tribe,” and “ the totems in no way regulate marriage” (Ibid., vol. i, 
pp. 120-121; cf. also Lang, S. O., p. 80). Obviously, the “exogamy” of the clan is deter- 
mined by its relation to the phratry; it is not exogamous as a clan, but as part of a much 
wider group to which marriage within its own limits is forbidden. But Spencer and Gillen 
do not draw this inference. 

' One way of ascertaining this would be to determine the relative frequency with 
which the prohibitions are violated, as well as the relative severity of the punishments 
imposed. 
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case, the phratries must continue to be regarded as distinct exoga- 
mous groups. If, however, the identity of the above prohibitions can 
be established by a careful investigation with that particular point 
in view, the phratries as such will have to be pronounced as no 
longer exogamous, having bequeathed to the classes the function 
of regulating matrimony.' 

A similar argument applies to the tribes with eight matrimonial 
sub-classes. Here the totemic clans form an aggregate of four matri- 
monially heterogeneous units. The sub-class is the exogamous unit; 
while the function of the phratry, and here also that of the class, 
ought to be investigated with the purpose of ascertaining their exact 
character in reference to exogamy. 

It appears from the above discussion that the Australian totemic 
clan is not as such exogamous. The tribes represented by the Ar4bana 
must be excepted, however; for in those tribes each totem clan of 
one phratry can only marry one particular totem clan of the other, 
which is an approach to pure totemic exogamy. 

The necessity of ascertaining the exact attitude of the natives 
towards all matrimonial regulations, negative as well as positive, 
may perhaps be emphasized by the following juxtaposition. Take 
again the Kamilaroi. We represent their organization thus: — 


Phratries I II 
Classes A B Cc D 
a1 d d; 
Totem clans b b; e €1 
c C1 f 1 


A marries D, the children are C; B marries C, the children are D; 
and so on. But now suppose that the Kamilaroi organization is being 
described by an investigator who is particularly interested in the 
phenomenon of endogamy. Suppose, also, that he came to the Kami- 
laroi without previous acquaintance with other Australian tribes. 
He might represent the Kamilaroi organization as follows: — 


1 Theoretically, the exogamous relation I/II may be, both in its positive and in its 
negative aspect, as strong as the relation A/D or B/C; or either of the two relations may 
tend to supersede the other. The second inference drawn in the text is, however, more 
likely to correspond to the actual conditions; for in the tribes organized like the Kamil- 
aroi we no longer find any solidarity in the phratries, with reference to exogamy; each 
phratry comprises two sets of individuals, whose matrimonial rights and obligations are 
different. In either case, moreover, the class remains the exogamous unit, for in the case 
of the class alone does the true exogamous relation obtain : a man of class A cannot 
marry a woman of class A, and must marry a woman of class D, and vice versa. 
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Endogamous groups I II 
A « ay b, C1 B 
Classes < 
Di aa fi Cc 
: Fig. 1 
Fig. 2 


Two endogamous groups, I and II: Endogamous group I contains 
the two exogamous classes A and D; endogamous group II, the two 
exogamous classes B and C (Fig. 1). A marries D, the children are 
C; C marries B, the children are A; D marries A, the children are B; 
B marries C, the children are D (Fig. 2). 

The second mode of representation fits the objective facts as 
accurately as does the first.! The phratry names Dilbi and Kupathin 
would rather suggest the first representation as the true one, among 
the Kamilaroi; but in those tribes of the same type of organization 
that have no phratric names, even that clew would be missing. If, 
then, a choice were to be made between the exogamic and the endo- 
gamic interpretations, a psychological analysis of the native attitude 
would prove the only trustworthy method of ascertaining the truth. 

A number of weeks after the above lines were written, I ran across 
Klaatsch’s exposition of the social organization of the Niol-Niol, 
N. W. Australia.? On my previous reading of his account, I failed to 
observe that he had unwittingly impersonated our hypothetical 
investigator. Professor Klaatsch, who, like our investigator, is homo 
novus in Australian ethnology, found among the Niol-Niol two groups, 
each containing two sub-groups. Group A, the name of which he 
heard as Paddjabor, contains the sub-groups Pardiara and Karimb; 
group B, for which he heard the name Waddibol, contains the sub- 
groups Borong and Panak. Pardiara marries Karimb, and vice versa; 
Borong marries Panak, and vice versa. Klaatsch does not use the 
terms “endogamy” and “exogamy;” as a matter of fact, however, 

' It is not improbable, moreover, that, on a par with the dominant phratric organiza- 
tion, there may also exist in these Australian tribes a consciousness of the objectively 
endogamous groups constituted by the pairs of intermarrying classes. 

? Klaatsch, “Schlussbericht iiber meine Reise nach Australien in den Jahren 1904- 
1907” (Z. f. E., 1907, pp. 656-657). 
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he gives us — just like his hypothetical predecessor! — two endog- 
amous groups, each containing two exogamous ones. 

Klaatsch proceeds to compare the class-names of the Niol-Niol with 
those of the Aranda: — 


Niol- Niol Aranda 
Karimb (Kymera) Kumara 
Panak (Banake) Panunga 
Pardiara (Palljarru) Bulthara 

* Borong (Burong) Purula 


The analogies are phonetically doubtful (“allerdings bestehen ja im 
Klang einige Unterschiede’’); very probably, however, the classes 
do correspond. 
Let Panunga = Panak =I 
Bulthara = Pardiara = II 
Purula = Borong = III 
Kumara = Karimb = IV 


The organizations of the two tribes can then be represented as 
follows: — 


Aranda Niol- Niol 
Phratries Endogamous groups 
I Ill Paddjabor I Ill 
A B 
II IV Waddibol | IT IV 


Among the Aranda the intermarrying classes —1 and m1, 1m and 
tv — belong to opposite phratries; among the Niol-Niol, they consti- 
tute endogamous groups. But organizations like that represented 
in the diagram to the right, with a dichotomous endogamous division 
as a central feature, have not hitherto been found in Australia. The 
correspondence of the class names, moreover, suggests an organization 
essentially similar to that of the Aranda. Hence there can be little 
doubt that no such endogamous social units as Paddjabor and Wad- 
dibol really exist among the Niol-Niol; instead, 1-11 and m1-1v probably 
constitute exogamous phratries. But what of the names ‘‘ Paddjabor” 
and ‘“‘ Waddibol’’? Perhaps the explanation would come with their 
meaning. 

THE TENDENCY TO REGULATE MARRIAGE. — Much evidence can 
be adduced to show that even in those communities where marriage 
regulations of some kind or other have assumed a relatively fixed 
form, forces remain at work which tend to further modify or extend 
the regulation of marriages. Thus among the Meitheis, for instance, 
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Hodson records that certain salais do not intermarry with certain 
other salais. The Kumul do not intermarry with the Luang; the 
Moirang, with the Khabananba and the Ckenglei; while no Ang6m 
may take a wife among either the Luang, Moirang, or Khabandnba, 
and vice versa,’ etc. Similarly among the Khasis, the Diengdoh may 
not intermarry with the Maser; the Kharbangar, with the Nonglwai; 
the Khongdup, with the Rongsai and Khongru,? etc. Rivers notes 
that among the Todas certain clans in both divisions tend to inter- 
marry with some special clans, and avoid others. Thus, in the Tar- 
tharol division, the Panol are not allowed to marry the Kanddrsol; 
the prohibition is stringent, as not a single case of intermarriage 
between the two clans could be found in the genealogical records. 
The Piedr of the Teivaliol division do not intermarry with the Kusharf 
and the Pedrkarsol. The Noddrs, Kars, and Taradr, on the other hand, 
who are neighbors in a hilly district, show a tendency to intermarry; 
and the same is true of the Kanddrs, Kwédrdoni, and Pim.’ Hollis 
records a large number of similar regulations among the Nandi clans. 
Here the Kimpamwi and Kipk6ékés cannot intermarry with the 
Tungo; the Kipaa, with the Kamwaika; while the Tungo are debarred 
from intermarriage with no less than six clans.‘ In a recent book on 
“The Akiktyu of British East Africa,’ Routledge speaks of thirteen 
exogamous clans. Descent is paternal, but marriage into the mother’s 
clan is also prohibited. In addition, however, ‘“‘there are said to be 
certain other restrictions as to marriage between particular clans 
which cannot be broken without penalty of barrenness.’’* Among the 
Haida, “certain special families and towns were in the habit of inter- 
marrying. This fact was expressed in saying that such and such a 
family were the ‘fathers’ of such and such another one.’’® Mr. P. 
Radin tells me that among the Winnebago one of the clans of the 
Upper phratry tends to intermarry with one of the Lower clans. In 
Australia, as shown above, marriage is as a rule regulated by phra- 
tries, classes, sub-classes, but not by individual totem clans. Excep- 
tions are not lacking, however. Among the Arabana, for instance, 
there seems to be one totem to one totem marriage: a Matthurie- 
dingo man marries a Kirarawa-water-hen woman, a Kirarawa-pelican 
man marries a Matthurie-swan woman,’ etc. In the Wiradjuri tribe, 
similar conditions prevail, except that in the case of some totems the 
marriage restriction is somewhat wider: a Yibatha-opossum, for in- 
stance, may marry either a Kubbi-bush-rat or a Kubbi-bandicoot; 


1 Hodson, The Meitheis, 1908, p. 73. 

* Gordon, The Khasis, 1907, p. 76; and Appendixes A and B, pp. 216-220. 

* Rivers, The Todas, pp. 506-507. * Hollis, The Nandi, 1909, pp. 8-11. 

5 Routledge, The Akikiiyu, 1910, p. 20. * Swanton, Jesup Exped., vol. v, p. 67. 
Howitt, NV. T., pp. 188-189. 
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an Yibai-opossum may marry either a Kubbitha-bush-rat or a Kub- 
bitha flying-squirrel,' etc. Other deviations from the common phratry 
(class, sub-class) to phratry (class, sub-class) law are recorded 
among the Wonghibon,? Kuinmurbura,* Wakelbura;‘ also among 
the Karamundi and Itchimundi.® 

Further research is needed to determine conclusively whether How- 
itt was right in asserting that “the restriction in marriage to one or 
more totems is certainly later in origin than the Dieri rule.”’* It is at 
least probable that such is the fact, in which case we should have to 
class these Australian tribes with the other tribes of other continents, 
referred to before, only that in Australia the restrictions on marriage, 
which developed in addition to the other restrictions more charac- 
teristic of that continent, had also time to become relatively fixed 
and categorical. 

The above illustrations come from regions selected at random. 
Hence we may safely assume that a more extensive application of 
the genealogical method than has hitherto been attempted will reveal 
the fact that the tendency to regulate marriage is a constant and 
important dynamic factor in the development of human societies.” 

Some Oricins. — Thus wherever we turn we find tendencies at 
work which regulate marriage. Nothing short of an historical record 
can enable us to put our finger on the cause of such a tendency in any 
particular case, but the variety of possible causes must be admitted 
to be well-nigh infinite. Here and there a tradition furnishes a sug- 
gestion. The Meitheis sa/eis Kumul and Luang do not intermarry, 
because “once upon a time a Kumul Wazir saved the life of a Luang 
who had been sentenced to death.’”’* In examining the genealogical 

1 Howitt, NV. T., p. 209. Howitt’s remark with reference to these regulations evinces 
considerable naiveté. “ A statement made by one of my Wiradjuri informants,” he writes, 
“is worth recording, as showing that all the restrictions or enlargements of privileges 
are the result of thought. He said ‘Kubbi-guro (bush-rat) and Kubbi-butherung (flying- 
squirrel) can each marry Yibatha-gurimul (opossum), because they are very near to 
each other in the Kubbi-budjan’ (that is, sub-class).”’ 

? Cameron, quoted by Howitt, NV. T., pp. 214-215. 

* Flowers, [bid., p. 218. * Muirhead, Jbid., p. 221. 

5 Howitt, pp. 189 and 194. Ibid., p. 189. 

’ We may add that throughout historic times and up to the present day, the regulation 
of marriage has been the reflection as well as the instrument of group-formation. The 
prerogatives of descent, of social position, of faith, of occupation, forever tend to check 
intermarriage beyond the limits of certain racial, religious, social, professional groups. 
Opposite tendencies are not lacking: witness the predilection of European noblemen for 
daughters of American millionaires, — a predilection which is reciprocated. Amidst the 
complexities of our civilization these tendencies are checked by innumerable disturbing 
currents and counter-currents; but in the proper time and place, many of these ten- 
dencies may, and as a matter of history did, produce rigid forms of social organization 
backed by categorical imperatives against the marriage within or without certain definite 
groups. 

Hodson, The Meitheis, 1908, p. 
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records of the Todas, Rivers did not find a single case of marriage 
between the Panol and the Kanédrsol clans; the “ prohibition is said 
to be due to the murder of Parden by Kwoten.”’ ! 

Similarly, the clans Piedr and Pedrkarsol ceased intermarrying on 
account of a quarrel between the members of the two clans. These 
accounts are traditional, and the incidents thus hypothesized may 
in the particular cases be pure fiction; there is, however, nothing in- 
herently impossible, or even improbable, in these native theories. 
Two historical cases are worth mentioning. One refers to the develop- 
ment of endogamy in a tribe of British Columbia, — the Bella Coola. 
Historical, archeological, and linguistic evidence leave no room for 
doubt that these people originally lived among the Salish of the coast, 
to the south of their present habitat around Dean Inlet. When 
they migrated northward, they came under the influence of the north- 
ern coast tribes. Thus they came to ascribe vast importance to their 
clan traditions. Something had to be done to prevent other villages 
from acquiring the tradition, which would then lose much of its 
value. The prohibition of marriage outside the village was an efficient 
means: hence endogamy developed. “It seems, however,’ adds 
Boas, “‘ that, owing to the influence of the coast tribes, the endogamic 
system has begun to give way to an exogamic system. Powerful and 
wealthy chiefs marry outside of their own village community, in order 
to secure an additional clan legend through, marriage.” ’ The other 
case takes us once more back to the Todas. One of the most widely 
spread forms of social organization in primitive communities is the 
division of a tribe into two exogamous groups. The theories most 
commonly advanced to account for this condition hypothesize either 
the splitting in two of an originally ‘‘ Undivided Commune,” or the 
fusion of two originally independent groups. Now, this is what actu- 
ally occurred in the Teivaliol section of the Todas: the people of the 
Kundr clan, owing to their numerical superiority, could follow the 
exogamous law only by marrying most of the members of the other 
clans, “leaving very few to intermarry with one another.” During 
the period investigated by Rivers, only 16 out of 177 marriages 
belonged to the latter type. Thus “the Teivaliol division has almost 
come to be in the position of a community with a dual marrying 
organization, in which every member of one group must marry a 
member of the other group.” * 

In addition to the causes referred to, another important factor 
must be mentioned, — a factor which is ever furthering the spread 
of specific types of organizations which regulate marriage. I mean 


1 Rivers, The Todas, p. 506. 2 Boas, Jesup Exped., vol. i, p. 116. 
* Rivers, The Todas, p. 507. 
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borrowing, the influence exerted by one tribe on another. In Aus- 
tralia the vast amount of borrowing which must have taken place 
is attested to by the spread of identical class and phratry organiza- 
tions over tremendous areas, as well as by the occurrence of similar 
or identical class and phratry names in many groups of tribes. In 
North America, the maternal clan organization, with its exogamy, 
was carried by the coast tribes of British Columbia to the tribes of 
the interior.! In India the exogamous gotras of the Brahman castes 
become adopted by tribes originally organized on a different basis, 
etc.? 

THE REGULATION OF MARRIAGE AND OF PsycHIc INTERCOURSE. — 

Among the Gilyak, grandfathers and grandmothers,’ fathers and 
mothers, agnatic and cognatic uncles and aunts, cannot intermarry 
with their grandchildren, children, nephews, and nieces. Brother and 
sister marriage — own and collateral — is similarly prohibited. Of 
cousins, sisters’ daughters and brothers’ sons cannot intermarry, etc. 
Sisters’ sons and brothers’ daughters, on the other hand, constitute 
the class of rightful “‘ husbands” and “ wives” (pu and angej). 

In the class of people who do not stand to each other in any degree 
of relationship. any man may have sexual intercourse with, or marry, 
any woman; but neither course of action involves any right. The 
community neither opposes nor sanctions such intercourse or mar- 
riages, but lets the man and the woman take care of themselves and 
of their possible rivals. Not so with the classes of pu and angej: here 
the right to sexual intercourse and marriage often involves positive 


1 See p. 285. 

* Risley, 1903, p. 177, and elsewhere. 

It is perhaps worth our while to give a generalized account of the origin of exogamy and 
endogamy. Take a tribe, or, for convenience, two tribes, in contact. The only three pos- 
sibilities in the line of marriage relations are indifference (the two tribes marry indiscrim- 
inately), exogamous tendency (each tribe tends to marry into the other rather than within 
itself), or endogamous tendency (each tribe tends to marry within its limits). Of these 
alternatives, the first need not be seriously considered. It cannot last. Sooner or later, 
some one of the innumerable possible causes or accideftts will break the equilibrium, and 
tip the scale one or the other way. The institution of marriage is of such vast economic 
and social importance, that any tendency — exogamous or endogamous — thus origi- 
nated is bound to be seized upon. The tendency grows into a habit, while the opposite 
course becomes exceptional. Public opinion comes into play; religious sanction super- 
venes. Thus the habit becomes an imperative; the infringement, a prohibition. Specific 
historical conditions may at any given place and time foster, retard, or check processes 
like the one suggested; but the point remains, that marital tendencies of one or another 
sort will develop, — history alone can answer the why in each particular instance, — and, 
once there, will tend to assert themselves. It is easy to speculate about the origin of ex- 
ogamy (or endogamy) on general sociological, psychological, or physiological grounds. 
Any number of possible developments may be guessed at, and in a given case several 
may seem plausible or even probable; but in the absence of an historic backbone, 
the interpretative value of such speculations is nil. 

* These terms of relationship apply, not to individuals, but to groups. 
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obligations. In some localities no man or woman may refuse sexual 
intercourse to a person who rightfully demands it. More commonly, 
the widows of deceased brothers become the wives of surviving 
brothers ‘‘ quite independently of the latter’s sentiments in the mat- 
ter.” That marriage between the groups pu and angej is not merely 
appropriate, but imperative, is well illustrated in a tradition recorded 
by Sternberg. A young Gilyak is mortally wounded in a fight with a 
mysterious shaman, and retires to his yurta. While on his death-bed 
he realizes that he belongs to a gens into which the murderer may 
marry, and that his daughter is the murderer’s rightful wife (ange). 
Notwithstanding the curse which attaches to his person, the murderer 
is summoned; and in his presence the dying Gilyak declares, “ Al- 
though this man killed me, give him my daughter! Remember my 
word!” As a man must marry one of his angej, care is taken not to 
leave the matter to chance, and marriages are often agreed upon by 
the parents soon after the births of the future couple. At the age of 
four or five, the bride joins the family of her bridegroom. The children 
grow up together, calling each other “my husband” and “ my wife.” 
When sexual maturity is reached, they become de facto husband and 
wife, no special ceremony being required to sanction this last act 
which fixes their marital union. The insignificant part played by the 
purchase-money (kalym) in marriages of the above type is particu- 
larly interesting. The purchase-money received by the bride’s father 
or brother is, as a rule, a very important factor in the marriage trans- 
action; but in marriages of the above type, the purchase-money 
recedes to the background. If not quite eliminated, it is either paid 
in small yearly instalments, or is put off for decades until the couple 
are in a position to reimburse themselves by means of the purchase- 
money received for their own female progeny. In view of the great 
economic importance of the purchase-money in the Gilyak house- 
hold, its reduction or elimination, in case of child marriages of pu and 
angej, becomes particularly significant. Such marriages seem to con- 
stitute, in the eyes of the Gilyak, part of the natural order of things. 

There is among the Gilyak of to-day no prohibition against sexual 
intercourse with strangers, although a number of customs make it 
probable that such prohibitions existed in the past. Sexual intimacy 
between persons of prohibited degrees, however, continues to elicit 
public condemnation, and rebukes by relatives, accompanied by 
expulsion from the community. Suicide of the culprit, rather enhanced 
than discouraged by relatives, is of common occurrence. 


1 Among most Australian tribes, group resentment against incestuous marriages, 
whether determined by phratry and class or relationship, manifests itself in much more 
extreme and violent forms. Some examples may not be amiss. “If a man among the 
Kamilaroi took a woman to wife contrary to tribal laws, her kindred would complain 
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Now, on a par with these positive and negative regulations of mar- 
riage, there exist, among the Gilyak, certain other regulations of what 
Sternberg calls “psychic intercourse.” Interdicts of psychic inter- 
course refer, on the one hand, to those individuals between whom 
outbursts of jealousy are most likely to occur, and, on the other hand, 
to the groups of persons who may not intermarry. To the former 
category belong all the wives of an individual husband, the wives 
of “‘brothers”’ (whether they are real “sisters” or not), and the men 
married to “sisters” (whether they are real “brothers” or not). Be- 
tween all these persons, occasions for jealousy constantly arise; hence 


to the local division to which he belonged, and they were bound to take the matter up. 
If they did not do this, a fight would be sure to ensue.between members of the two sub- 
classes concerned. In some cases, however, if a man persisted in keeping a woman as his 
wife who was of one of the sub-classes with which his sub-class could not marry, he was 
driven out of the company of his friends. If that did not induce him to leave the woman, 
his male kindred followed him and killed him. The female kindred of the woman also 
killed her” (Doyle, cited by Howitt, N. T., p. 208). In the Wakelbura tribe, if a man 
ran away with a woman who ought properly to have married a man of another totem, 
“his own and tribal brothers would be against him, as well as the brothers, own and 
tribal, of the woman, and those also of the promised husband.” He would have to fight 
all of them, as well as the promised husband. If the latter was a strong fighting man, 
he would follow the offender to his camp. “The mother of the woman would cut and 
perhaps kill her; and the man’s own brothers would challenge him to fight them by 
throwing boomerangs and other weapons about him.” If he refused to fight, they turned 
on the woman, who would then be crippled or killed. Then the promised husband would 
fight the offender, who, “‘in such a fight, would be sure to come off worst; for, even if he 
proved to be a better man than his antagonist, the brothers of the latter, or even his 
own brothers, would attack him, and he would be probably gashed with their knives, 
since his own brothers would not mind if they killed him, for under such circumstances 
his death would not be avenged” (Howitt, V. 7., pp. 222-223). 

In one case related by Howitt, an old man of the Kulin tribe “had a grown-up son, 
and a girl lived with them who was in the relation of daughter to the old man, and 
therefore in the relation of sister to his son. The man’s friends told him to get the girl 
married, because it was not right to have her living single in the camp with his son. He 
did not do this, and his son took the girl. Then the old man was very angry, and said, 
“*T am ashamed; every one will hear of this; why have you done this thing ? I have done 
with you altogether!’ Then he speared his son, who died soon after” (Howitt, N. T., 
pp. 255-256). The resentment and the punishment inflicted are milder when the cul- 
prits do not belong to prohibited groups. If a Wotjo man ran away with a girl who was 
promised to another man, “all the girl’s male kindred, both paternal and maternal, 
followed the couple and if they found them brought them back with them. The man 
had then to stand out and fight her male kindred. If skilful, he probably remained 
uninjured. The girl, when brought back, was beaten by her father and brothers, as also 
by her mother and sisters, against all of whom she defended herself as best she could 
with a digging-stick. After that ordeal, the man was permitted to keep her, but he had 
to find a sister to give in exchange for her.” If, on the other hand, a man ran away with 
a girl whom he could not rightfully marry, relates Howitt, “all the men of both of the 
class names would pursue him, and if he were caught they would kill and bury him. 
My Wotjobaluk informants said that this was always done in the old times before white 
men came, but that they did not do as their western neighbors did, namely, eat him. 
It was the duty of the woman’s father and brothers, in such a case, to kill her” (Howitt 
N. T., pp. 246-247). 
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the interdict of psychic intercourse applies to them in all its strin- 
gency; no familiarity is tolerated, nor are they permitted to speak to 
each other. Only in case of necessity may an address in the third 
person or a brief business talk be permitted. To the second category 
belong, in the first place, all ‘won, brothers and sisters, own and col- 
lateral. ‘Brothers’ and “sisters” may not even look at each other.! 
The interdict is as strict with reference to all the women of one’s own 
gens, while the interdict between ¢uvn extends even beyond the limits 
of the gens, for instance, to children of sisters who married men belong- 
ing to different gentes. Curiously enough, there is no interdict be- 
tween “‘mothers”’ and “sons.” Sternberg suggests that the terms of 
relationship acquired in childhood are a sufficient guaranty of sexual 
indifference between these persons. There is somewhat less freedom 
between “fathers” and “daughters;” conversation and quarrelling 
is permitted, but no familiarity. There is no interdict between a man 
and his mother-in-law, while the relations of a woman with her father- 
in-law are restricted to a greater or less extent in the various locali- 
ties.2 The positive regulations of marriage are similarly reflected in the 
rules of psychic intercourse. While the “husbands” (pu) and the 
“wives” (angej), among themselves, stand under the ban of strict 
interdicts, the relations between the pu and the angej are of the freest: 
they are natural playmates and companions. Young men unite in 
groups, and spend entire months in the gentes of their “fathers-in- 
law” (axmalk), in the company of their angej. The relations between 
brothers-in-law are characterized by the same freedom and cordial- 
ity. None of these groups, however, are as striking for the friendli- 
ness and familiarity of their relations as are the groups of “fathers-in- 
law” (axmalk) and “sons-in-law” (ymgi). The “son-in-law” is an 
ever-welcome guest; the best in the house is put before him; he partici- 
pates in his host’s hunting, and carries away with him a large share 
of the booty; at ceremonies one of the honorable functions is assigned 


! The prohibition of sexual intercourse between brothers and sisters — a prohibition 
of which the above psychic interdict is a reflection — is extended by the Gilyak beyond 
the human species: if a dog is caught in the incestuous act, an expiatory sacrifice of the 
culprit is required by custom. 

A custom recorded among the natives of New Britain may serve as an extreme illustra- 
tion of the “horror of incest.” Among these people, “if twins are born, and they are boy 
and girl, they are put todeath, because, being of thesame class, and being of opposite sexes, 
they were supposed to have had in the womb a closeness of connection which amounted 
to a violation of their marital class law” (Danks, J. A. I., vol. xviii [1889], p. 292). This 
instinct is one of the puzzles of ethnology. Its origin we know not. As we find it to-day, 
it is completely divorced from any direct relation to actual nearness of blood, but attaches 
itself to groups of most varying composition. In any individual case, marriage regula- 
tions, of whatever specific origin, cannot be properly understood without due regard to 
this powerful sentiment which constitutes their emotional backing. 

* In Sternberg’s opinion, this may be due to the fact that a woman, among the Gilyak, 
lives with her husband’s parents, while a man sees but little of his mother-in-law. 
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to him; in times of need he may join his father-in-law, accompanied 
by his entire family, and for months live at the former’s house and at 
his expense. 

The above conditions, as found among the Gilyak, illustrate with 
great clearness the close correlation between the positive and negative 
regulations of marriage to which we have repeatedly referred; they 
also illustrate the unmistakable correspondence between the regula- 
tions of marriage, on the one hand, and the rules of psychic-inter- 
course, on the other.? 

Totemic Names 

The totemic group does not always bear the name of its totem. 
British Columbia furnished some instances. Further examples from 
North America may now be adduced. 

Among the Omaha, the name of the Elk gensis Weji*cte. The mean- 
ing of this word is forgotten, but it does not seem to have any relation 
to the elk. The Black-Shoulder gens (the Inke-sabe) has the buffalo 
as its totem, but its name is not derived from that animal.* Nor are 
the names of the three sub-gentes of this gens derived from their 
totem; the name Wadigije, for instance, is derived from the “ hooped 
rope” with which one of the native games is played.‘ Another of the 
Omaha Buffalo gentes bears the name Hanga (“‘foremost,” “ances- 
tral”). Among the Kansas and Osages the same name applies to 
gentes with other totems. The two sub-gentes of the Omaha Hanga 
bear two names each, — one referring to their taboos, the other to 
their ceremonial functions.’ One of the sub-gentes of the Catada 
gens bears the name “ Those-who-do-not-touch-the-Skin-of-a-Black- 
Bear;” another sub-gens is called ‘“ Those-who-do-not-eat-(Small)- 
Birds;”* etc. The Ma"éifika-gaxe is a wolf gens. “The members of 
this gens call themselves the Wolf (and Prairie wolf) People,” but 
their name means “the earth-lodge makers.”’” The Ictasanda are the 
reptile people. The meaning of the name is uncertain, but it may be 
gray eyes.” 8 

1 The facts with reference to the Gilyak are derived from Sternberg (MS.). In works 
dealing with marriage regulations we generally find much care bestowed on the elucida- 
tion of restrictions and interdicts, while positive regulations are comparatively neglected. 
The latter, however, are no less important than the former; and a survey of the two sets 
of regulations is indispensable for a clear understanding of the marital situation in any 
given community. The regulations of psychic intercourse, which only too often have 
prompted speculations along mystic lines, are most intimately correlated with the two 
sets of matrimonial regulations: so the latter must ever be kept in mind, if we want to 


grasp the full bearing of the former. It is safe to predict that a study of these phenomena 
in their natural relation, as revealed by the facts, will prove fruitful of results. 


* Dorsey, 3d B. E. R., p. 225. * Tbid., pp. 228, 229. 
* Ibid., pp. 230, 231. 5 Tbid., p. 235. 

* Ibid., pp. 236-238. ’ Ibid., p. 242. 

Tbid., p. 248. 
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The Bahima, a Bantu tribe of the Uganda Protectorate, comprise 
fourteen totemic clans. One of the totems is a monkey (it is monopo- 
lized by the princes); eleven are different varieties of cows; one is 
“twins;” and one, the human breast. Descent is paternal. The names 
of these exogamous clans are not derived from their totems.! The 
Nandi clans do not (with some exceptions) derive their names from 
their totems.? The Kiziba, on the western shore of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, comprise, besides the King’s family, twenty-seven families 
or clans, with paternal descent. The clans are exogamous, and each 
has its totem (muziro). “‘Cross’’ totems are conspicuous, such as 
“the heart of all animals,” “the intestines of all animals,” etc. The 
clans do not bear the names of their totems.* The tribes occupying 
the region between the Upper Congo and the Upper Nile, such as the 
Bangba, Azande, Abarambo, etc., are divided into exogamous clans 
with paternal descent. The clans have their totem animals or plants, 
the killing and eating of which is generally prohibited. The names of 
the clans are not those of their totems.‘ 

The Bhils of Barwani are divided into forty-one exogamous septs, 
with their totems and taboos. Not all of the totems are eponymous. 
Here “septs with different names, but whose object of special worship 
is the same, cannot intermarry.”’ * 

On Kiriwina Island (Trobriand group) each of the four exogamous 
divisions has four totems differing in rank. The divisions trace their 
descent from the bird-totem, which ranks highest, but they do not 
take the name of any of the totems.° The two classes of the New 
Britain group claim two insects as their totems, but bear the names of 
two mythological ancestors who are believed to have descended from 
the totems.’ 

The above instances notwithstanding, eponymous totems must be 
considered one of the most constant features of totemic groups, 
particularly of those with maternal descent. One factor, however, 
tends undoubtedly to exaggerate, in the eyes of investigators, the 
importance of totemic names. I mean the great vitality of names. 
Special attitudes and beliefs will disappear or become modified beyond 
recognition; even taboos, which furnish plentiful “survivals,” are 
very unreliable for purposes of reconstruction. Names, on the other 
hand, whether of families, of clans, or of wider groups, cling to these 
units with remarkable tenacity. We admit the common prevalence 

* Roscoe, J. A. I., vol. xxxvii (1907), p. 99. 

? Hollis, The Nandi, 1909, p. 5; and Appendix II, p. 317. 
® Rehse, Kiziba, 1910, pp. 4-7. 

* Czekanowski, Z. f. E., 1909, p. 598. 

5 Risley, 1903, p. 162. 


* Rivers, J. A. J., vol. xxxix (1909), p. 179. 
* Danks, J. A. I., vol. xviii (1889), p. 281. 
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of totemic names wherever totemic phenomena exist, as well as the 
numerous cases where, in the absence of other features, only the names 
are extant; while the reverse is of rare occurrence. But we must also 
remember that these facts may, at least in part, be due to the greater 
tenacity of names. Who knows how many totemic communities 
without totemic names may have existed and vanished, leaving noth- 
ing for the ethnologist to build upon ? 


Descent from the Totem 


We found that among the tribes of British Columbia the concept 
of descent from the totem did not develop. Among American tribes, 
the Iroquois also did not trace their descent from the eponymous 

The totems (muziro) of the Kiziba stood in intimate relation to the 
system of taboos, but they were not the ancestors of the clansmen. 
The reason given by the natives for having a particular animal or 
plant for their totem was that the latter had either benefited them in 
the past or had done them some harm.' The Baganda are divided into 
clans with totems and animal names. The natives do not trace their 
descent from those totems. ‘‘ The only origin they have of the totems,” 
says Roscoe, “‘is that one of their forefathers partook of that animal 
or bird, etc., and fell ill; and from that time it was looked upon as 
injurious to them, and they took it as their totem.”* The same is 
true of the Bahima.’ 

The Bamangwato tribe of the Becwana account for having the 
duyker as their totem by the following tradition: — 


“The original ancestor of the Bamangwato tribe, Nwato by name 
(Nwato means the undercut of a sirloin of beef), was once hard-pressed 
by his foes. In his extremity he hid in a thicket. His pursuers had seen 
him but a little while before, and as he was now nowhere to be seen, they 
surmised that he must be in hiding; and they approached the very thicket, 
intending to examine it. Just as they approached, however, a duyker 
sprang out and bounded away. Upon this, one of them remarked that a 
man and a duyker could not hide in the same thicket, and the party went 
on. Henceforth, says the story, the chief took the duyker for his totem.” 


A section of the Bahurutshe, whose totems are the eland and the 
hartebeest, claim the baboon as their totem. They have this tradition: 


“A certain chief of the Bahurutshe tribe captured a young baboon and 
tamed it. One day his son loosed the baboon to play with it, and allowed 
it toescape. There had already been much friction between the son and the 
father, and this was the climax. The father gave the son a sound thrashing. 


' Rehse, Kiziba, 1910, p. 7. 2 Roscoe, J. A. I., vol. xxxi (1901), pp. 118-119. 
* Ibid., vol. xxxvii (1907), p. 99. 
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The son promptly retaliated by seceding, and calling upon his followers to 
follow him. They formed a township of their own and adopted the baboon 
as their totem.” 


Another section of the Bahurutshe have, besides the tribal totem, 
the wild boar as their subsidiary totem, for the following reason: — 


“The chief, Makgane, was childless; and almost despairing of a son, he 
called in a celebrated doctor from a neighboring tribe and asked him to 
cure his wife of her childlessness. The doctor venerated the wild boar. 
And having administered his medicines, he assured the chief that a son 
would be born, and ordered that the son and all his descendants should 
venerate the wild boar. The son was born, and the subsidiary totem was 
taken.”’! 


Some of the minor subdivisions (machongs) of the Garos had their 
animal totems, to which, however, they showed no respect whatever. 
A number of their family traditions are recorded by Playfair. Thus 
the Rangsam family of the Marak clan recount that a bear once sold 
a basket of food to a Marak girl, who married him. The girl’s family 
killed the bear. Her issue have the bear for their totem, and are called 
“ children of the bear.’’ According to the tradition of a family of the 
Momin clan, “a little girl was shut up naked in a shed by her mother 
because she was naughty. Being ashamed of her nakedness, she asked 
some children who were playing near by to give her some feathers, 
fire, and wax. By means of hot wax, she stuck the feathers all over 
her body, and, turning into a dove, was able to fly out. This girl 
became the founder of the dove family.”* The people of Buin 
(Bougainville Island, Salomon group) are divided into exogamous 
classes, which have birds as their totems. These totems are not 
the ancestors of the totemites, although the latter believe them- 
selves to be in some way related to the former. Thus the fish- 
hawk totemites say that the child of a woman became transformed 
into a fish-hawk. The parrot people claim that a parrot-child was 
born from a human mother and a parrot father, etc.* 

These few examples will suffice to show that the totem is not 
always conceived as the ancestor. 


Taboo 


TABOO AND THE OTHER “ Symptoms.” — A most superficial survey 
of prohibitions against the killing and eating of animals would suffice to 
reveal the fact that these prohibitions embrace a much wider range of 
phenomena than those included in totemism. Wherever we turn, we 
find prohibitions of killing and eating, referring to pregnant women, 


1 Willoughby, J. A. J., vol. xxxv (1905), pp. 300-301. 
? Playfair, The Garos, 1909, p. 65. * Thurnwald, Z.f. E., 1910, p. 124. 
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to their husbands, to menstruating girls, to widows and widowers, to 
youths before initiation, etc. The distribution of these customs is so 
general, that we may dispense with concrete illustrations. 

The prohibition to kill and eat the personal guardian animal is of 
common occurrence. It applies to the manitou of the North Ameri- 
can Indian, to the spirit-protector of the Banks Islands native, to the 
Euahlayi yunbeai.' 

In other cases there is no such prohibition attached to the personal 
guardian. The supernatural protector (sulia) of the Salish tribes fur- 
’ nishes oneinstance. Among these people, those who had as their pro- 
tectors one or more of the animals hunted for food were always 
successful hunters of those animals. The man, for instance, who had 
a deer as protector could always find and kill plenty of deer; and it 
was the same with respect to the other animals, birds, and fish.? The 
cause of this phenomenon probably lies in the spiritual character of 
this belief. The suliais a ‘‘ mystery being” or a “ spirit.” It may take 
the form of a deer, a bear, or any other animal; but it could not be 
hurt or killed, even if the animal were slain.* 

In many instances the taboo in totemic communities reaches beyond 
the limits of a single totemic group. We had occasion to refer to the 
wild-cat (achilpa) taboo, which extends to all the members of the 
Aranda tribe,‘ as well as to that of the brown hawk, which cannot, in 
addition, be eaten by a number of other tribes. On Tikopia Island the 
octopus, particularly sacred to the Kavika division, is also taboo to 
the entire island. Of the four totems of the Tafua division, two — 
the flying-fox and the turtle — cannot be eaten by either the Tafua 
or any of the other divisions. The same is true of the stingray. On 
the Reif Islands several animals are taboo to the whole people.’ Elab- 
orate food taboos may be associated with definite social units, which, 
however, need not be totemic communities. The Indian castes are a 
case in point: the multitudinous food-regulations intimately associ- 
ated with the legion castes and sub-castes of India are as strict as they 
are extravagant.® 

We must also note that hand in hand with restrictive taboos there 
exist in many tribes numerous positive regulations referring to the 
killing and eating of animals. Howitt ascertained among the Kurnai. 
that when a wombat is killed, it is first cooked, then cut open and 
skinned. ‘‘ The skin is cut into strips and divided with parts of the ani- 
mal thus: — The head to the person who killed the animal. His father 


* Parker, The Euahlayi, p. 21. 2 Hill-Tout, J. A. J., vol. xxxiv (1904), p. 324. 
* Ibid., p. 325. * Spencer and Gillen, i, pp. 167-168. 

§ [bid., ii, p. 612. * Rivers, J. A. I., vol. xxxix (1909), p. 161. 

Ibid., p. 164. 


* See Risley, 1903, pp. 84, 125, 186-187 ef seg. 
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the right rib; mother the left ribs and the backbone, which, with some 
of the skin, she gives to her parents. Her husband’s parents receive 
some of the skin. The elder brother gets the right shoulder, the 
younger the left. The elder sister the right hind leg, the younger the left 
hind leg, and the rump and liver are sent to the young men’s camp.” 
A similar set of regulations apply to the preparation and apportion- 
ment of a native bear, the euro, the lace-lizard, etc. The various hunt- 
ing-regulations which belong to the most widely spread ethnic features 
must be classed with this category of phenomena; and, as in the case 
of marriage regulations, the conduct which is forbidden must be stud- 
ied in conjunction with the conduct which is prescribed, if we want to 
see the facts in their proper perspective. 

When viewed from a still broader standpoint, the natural affiliations 
of the prohibitions against the killing and eating of animals are seen to 
lie with the other prohibitions restricting conduct. Van Gennep thus 
summarizes the function of taboo (fady) in Madagascar: ‘‘Le tabou 
est un des élements fondamentaux de la vie sociale et individuelle des 
habitants de Madagascar; il régle l’existence quotidienne du roturier, 
du noble, du chef, de la famille, de la tribue méme; il decide souvent 
de la parenté et du genre de vie de |’enfant qui vient de naitre; il 
éléve des barriéres entre les jeunes gens et limite ou nécessite |’exten- 
sion territoriale de la famille; il régle la maniére de travailler et repartit 
strictement l’ouvrage, il dicte méme le menu; il isole le malade, 
écarte les vivants du mort; il conserve au chef sa puissance et au pro- 
prietaire son bien; il assure le culte des grands fétiches, la perpetuité 
de forme des actes rituels, l’efficacité du reméde et de |’amulette.’”* 
The eating and killing restrictions, which are numerous, simply fall in 
with the rest of that elaborate system of reglamentations sanctioned by 
the community. But what is true of taboo in Madagascar or in Poly- 
nesia, where this institution actually holds the community in its 
clutches, applies in a vague form to taboo in general. Being on its emo- 
tional side allied to the concepts of holy, sacred, powerful, for good or 
evil, hence beneficent or dangerous,’ it is on its social side a system of 
regulation of conduct, with human or supernatural sanction. 

While taboo extends far beyond its functions in totemic communi- 
ties, the totem is by no means always an object to be abstained from. 
In tribes like the Iroquois, where the totem is nothing but a name, no 
prohibitions are attached to the living representatives of the eponym. 
We hear little of totemic taboos in India. Howitt found no totemic 


1 Howitt, NV. T., p. 750. ? Van Gennep, T. T. M., p. 12. 

* Compare Marillier, “Tabou ” (in La Grande Encyclopedie, vol. xxx, p. 848): “Il [the 
Polynesian taboo] désigne les étres, les objets, les mots et les actes sacrés et s’oppose au 
mot de noa, qui s’applique a tout ce qui peut sérvir aux usages ordinaires eu communs, 
a tout ce qui peut étre touché, regardé, fait ou dit librement.” Hence he allies taboo with 
wakan. 
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taboos in Victoria.! Among the Euahlayi, who will not harm or eat 
their yunbeai, the totem animal can be freely killed and eaten.* 

HISTORICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL COMPLEXITY OF TABOO. — Among 
the Omaha we find a set of curiously artificial taboos. The Eagle peo- 
ple are not allowed to touch a buffalo-head.* A sub-gens with a name 
meaning “to carry a turtle on one’s back” are allowed to touch or 
carry a turtle, but not to eat it. In the Buffalo-Tail gens, “the keepers 
of the pipe’’ do not eat the lowest buffalo-rib, while “ the keepers of the 
sweet medicine” may not touch any calves.‘ The Wind people cannot 
touch verdigris, etc.’ These taboos of the Omaha cannot be directly 
deduced from the attitude of the Indians toward their totems, nor 
would it be plausible to suppose that all of these fanciful prohibitions 
had a uniform origin. If the history of these and similar taboos were 
revealed, we should probably find a variety of incidents leading to 
specific prohibitions that became stereotyped. 

Of the many taboos of the Eskimo, one set is of especial interest. 
Among the Ponds Bay people, “at the place where her [Sedna’s] tent 
stood, no one is allowed to burn heather, and nocaribou-skin must be 
worked on this place during the winter; otherwise her husband, the 
dog, would be heard howling, and she would punish the offenders.” 
At Itidlig “the people are allowed to work on caribou-skins until a 
whale, a narwhal, a white whale, or a ground-seal has been killed. 
After one of these animals has been killed, they must stop work on 
caribou-skins for three nights.” * After a successful whaling season, all 
clothing is discarded near the shore, so that in the deer-hunting season 
the deer may not be offended.’ After the new caribou-skin clothing 
has been made for the winter, and when the men are ready to go seal- 
ing for the first time, the whole of their clothing and hunting-imple- 
ments are hung over a smudge made of dry seaweed. It is supposed 
that the smoke takes away the smell of the caribou, which would of- 
fend the sea-mammals.* It is believed that caribou are not as plentiful 
as formerly, because the Eskimo, during the caribou-hunting season, 
work on wood brought into the country by the whalers.’ Throughout 
these customs we observe the antagonism between the deer on the one 
hand and the sea-mammals on the other. A plausible origin of these 
practices may be guessed at. The sea~-mammals and the deer are hunted 
at different seasons: hence it became habitual to dissociate the two sets 
of pursuits. The mental attitude thus established gave rise to the be- 
lief that any association between the sea~mammals and the deer, or 


1 Howitt, N. T., p. 145. ? Parker, The Euahlayi, p. 21. 
* Dorsey, 3d B. E. R., p. 240. * Ibid., p. 244. 

Tbid., p. 241. 

* Boas, Bull. A. M. N. H., vol. xv, Part II (1907), p. 493- 

[bid., p. 500. ® Ibid., p. 502. 
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between acts referring to them, such as eating, sewing, etc., was objec- 
tionable or harmful.! 

The above instances bring home the fact that taboos, whether 
totemic or not, permit of a great variety of origins. In the course of 
time these origins become obscured; and then one is easily tempted 
to interpret the prohibition through some simple psychological pro- 
cess, such as the totemite’s respect for his totem. While in some 
totemic communities this may be the true derivation, the origin of the 
taboo may in as many cases have been a totally different one. 

The Religious Aspect of Totemism 

THE WorsHIP OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. —That animal and plant 
worship is not coextensive with totemism is a proposition which hardly 
requires detailed demonstration. If one glances over the vast mass of 
material on the animal in religion, folk-lore, cult, accumulated in an 
article by a recent writer,? the comparatively modest place occupied 
by totemic beliefs in the immense variety of animal cults becomes 
apparent even to the most prejudiced. 

The rather detailed information obtainable on the worship of trees 
and snakes in India* discloses no connection between these cults and 
any totemic features. The worship accorded to various animals in 
ancient Egypt is similarly devoid of any totemic coloring, We find 
there veneration of individual animals as well as of entire species, but 
in either case the animal seems to commend religious regard as either 
the actual or the potential dwelling-place of the god.‘ 

It will not be amiss here to give one or two illustrations of curious 
animal cults from a different region. The Gilyak never kills the 
killer-whale. If the body of that animal is washed ashore, it is deco- 
rated with inau and buried in a house of wooden boards erected for 
that special purpose.’ The bear, as we shall see presently, although 
hunted, is treated with similar consideration. Great respect is also 
shown to other animals. When a seal is killed, its head, decorated 
with imau, is ceremoniously sunk into the ocean. The heads of white- 
whales are stuck on poles erected on the shore; the heads of other ani- 
mals are similarly treated. 

The Gilyak have the interesting institution of gentile gods. When 
a clansman is killed by a bear or other animal, is drowned or burned, 
he becomes a little ‘‘ master;” but he is believed to return to earth in 
the shape of some animal, which thus becomes related to the gens.° 

* Boas, Reprint from the A. J. Ps., vol. xxxi (1910), pp. 11-12. 

2 See Thomas, “‘Animals,” in E. R. E., vol. i, pp. 483-535. 
* Crooke, 1896, pp. 94-07, 100, 106, 121 ef seq. 


* Cf. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1897), pp. 182 and 185. 


* Sternberg, A. f. R., vol. viii (1905), p. 252. 
* Sternberg (bid., pp. 256-259) sees in these gentile animals a potential totemism. He 
believes that a typical form of totemism, with special animals for each gens, could not de- 
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Sternberg gives a detailed account of a Gilyak bear festival.! These 
festivals are on each occasion given by some one gens which acts as 
the host, while several other gentes are the guests. The bear is killed 
as part of the ceremony; but Sternberg believes that the procedure 
is not really a bear sacrifice, the things sacrificed being dogs, fish, to- 
bacco, sugar, straps, arrows, etc., while the bear figures as a messenger 
to the great ‘‘ Master.” The guests of honor at these festivals are men 
from the gentes which take wives from the officiating gens. These men 
are, of course, the ymgi referred to before. They play a prominent part 
in the performance, for they alone are permitted to put the bear to 
death. They also receive the lion’s share of the meat, while the host 
and his clansmen “ diirfen bloss eine dicke Suppe aus Reiss oder Buda 
mit Briihe vom Birenfleisch geniessen.”’ In addition, however, the 
bear’s head is also divided between them (“‘obligatorisch ehrfurchts- 
voll”). Here, then, among the Gilyak, who have no totemism, we find 
a bear festival given by one gens, with others participating; and during 
the feast the meat of the animal is eaten mostly by members of the 
other gentes, while the host and his associates may only eat a little, — 
the head, namely, — but that they must eat, while the ghost of the 
Aranda alatunja looks on in sympathetic appreciation.* 

An elaborate whale festival is recorded among the Koryak. As one 
of the regular features of the festival, ‘ women suffering from nervous 
fits confessed transgressions of various taboos committed by them, and 
were then comforted by one of the old men.’’* The Koryak believe that 
the killed whale has come ona visit to the village, to stay for some time. 
It is treated with great respect, for soon it will go back to the sea, only 
to return next season. Ifa hospitable reception has been accorded it, the 
whale may tell its relatives about it, inducing them to come along; for 
according to the Koryak, the whales, like all other animals, constitute 
a family of relatives, who live in villages like the Koryak themselves.‘ 

The whale festival is a communal affair, all inhabitants of the village 


velop among the Gilyak, for the reason that there are but few gentes in which a kinsman, 
either a contemporary or an ancestor, did not succumb in a combat with the bear. He 
adds, however, “‘ Daher sage ich nur, dass die Genesis der Gentilgétter bei den Gilyaken 
deutlich zeigt, dass nicht der Totemismus, das heisst der Glaube an die Abstam- 
mung von dieser oder jener Art von Tier, wie gewdhnlich angenommen wird, die 
Gentilgétter geschaffen hat, sondern umgekehrt die Gentilgétter den Totemismus 
schufen.” Thus Sternberg believes that the origin of Totemism advocated by him is 
“clearly demonstrated” by this one instance, in which, as he admits, totemism did 
not so originate. This is a good illustration of the origin of some “ theories of origin,” 
—theories which diis juvandis may nevertheless become prominent in scientific dis- 
cussion. 

1 Sternberg, A. f. R., vol. viii (1905), pp. 260-274. 

2 Sternberg (Ibid., p. 258) notes this rather striking analogy. 

* Krasheninnikoff, cited by Jochelson (Jesup Exped., vol. vi [1908], p. 65). The same 
custom was found by Boas among the Eskimo of Baffin Land. 

* Jochelson, Jesup Exped., vol. vi (1908), p. 66. 
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participating. The owner of the skin boat by whose crew the whale 
has been killed acts as the host, and officiates at the festival. The fol- 
lowing passage from Jochelson’s vivid description of the ceremonies 
performed at the host’s house is particularly suggestive: “The space 
to the left of the entrance . . . was unoccupied. In this section, near 
the wall, was the shrine (op-yan) in which were placed the charms, at- 
tired in grass neckties, — the sacred fire-board, the master of the nets, 
the honor-guardian (yayé kamakl6), the spear consecrated to the spirit 
of the wolf, and a few other minor guardians. Among them was a 
wooden image of a white whale, . . . in front of which was a small cup 
filled with water, which was changed every day during the festival; 
and on a grass bag were small boiled pieces of the nostrils, lips, flippers, 
and tail of the white whale. . . . It is interesting to note,” adds Joch- 
elson, “ that the sacrifice to the spirit of the animal consists of parts of 
its own body, while, on the other hand, these parts represent the white 
whale itself.’”! 

The equipment for the journey and the sending-off of the white 
whale embrace another set of ceremonies. 

Similar festivals are held by the Reindeer Koryak at the end of the 
fawning period, on the return of the herds in the fall, and at the rein- 
deer races.? There is also a wolf festival, but the wolf is not sent home. 
The Koryak believe that “the wolf is a rich reindeer-owner and the 
powerful master of the tundra.”” The Reindeer Koryak hold the wolf 
in particular awe; for them “the wolf is a powerful shaman, and he is 
regarded as an evil spirit hostile to the reindeer, and roaming all over 
the earth.” 

Totem WorsHIP AND THE ToTEMIC STAGE. — When we look about 
for illustrations of the totem as an object of religious regard, we dis- 
cover with some surprise that the material to draw upon is very 
scanty. We know of tribes like the Iroquois, or like any number of 
East Indian tribes,‘ where the totem is the eponym, nothing but the 
name of a group of individuals who regard themselves as more or less 
vaguely related. Suchare a great many of the Indian gotras. Of course, 
we are told that among these peoples the totemic name is the only fea- 

1 Jochelson, Jesup Exped., vol. vi (1908), pp. 71-72. Cf. Marillier’s statement (R. H.R., 
vol. xxxvii [1898], p. 218) that “le sacrifice en effet se trouve fréquemment 1a od le totém- 
isme n’existe point; lA od le totémisme existe, il arrive bien souvent qu’on n’immole pas 
de victimes au totem et surtout qu’on ne l’immole pas a lui-méme.” 

2 Jochelson, Jesup Exped., vol. vi (1908), pp. 86-87. 

Ibid., pp. 88-90. 

* See Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 66, and the accounts of the religion of the various castes, 
given in Risley, 1903. Campbell, in his chapter on the Marathas (Joc. cit., p. 99), refers to 
“‘devaks or sacred symbols, which appear to have been originally totems, and affect mar- 
riage to the extent that a man cannot marry a woman whose devak reckoned on the male 
side is the same as his own. They are totems worshipped during marriage and other im- 
portant ceremonies.” But while some space is devoted to Marathra religion, nothing is said 


of this totem worship. 
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ture that survived of a one-time totemism, with all its accessories; but 
of this there is no evidence. American examples of an indirect religious 
attitude towards the totems, as expressed in ceremonies, are familiar. 
We dwelt at some length on this feature among the tribes of British 
Columbia. Similar conditions have been described among the Siouan 
tribes.! African tribes furnish little evidence of a totem worship of any 
kind, while cases like that of the Bahima are instructive. As noted 
above, we find among these people fourteen totemic clans, the majority 
(eleven) of the totems being varieties of cows. But no veneration is paid 
to these animals. The religious side of Bahima life lies in a totally dif- 
ferent direction. “ Their religion consists chiefly in dealing with ghosts 
of departed relatives, and in standing well with them; from the king to 
the humble peasant the ghosts call for daily consideration and constant 
offerings, while the deities [not the totems, but still another set of su- 
pernatural beings are meant] are only sought in great trials or national 
calamities.” These deities seem to be gentile protectors; for “each 
clan has its own special deity, who alone takes an interest in that par- 
ticular clan; to this deity the clan resorts for help and advice.””* Writ- 
ing of the East Torres Straits islanders, Haddon thus summarizes the 
totemic situation on its religious side: ‘The totem animals of a clan 
are sacred only to the members of that clan; but the idea of sacredness 
is very weak, merely implying a family connection, a certain amount 
of magical affinity, and immunity from being killed by a member of 
that clan. No worship or reverence, so far as I know, was ever paid to 
a totem.”’* How little piety the Australian shows, if not in all cases, 
in his dealings with the totem, we saw in preceding pages. There 
is one exception, however, — that of the Wollunqua totem of the 
Warramunga. The ceremonies performed in connection with that 
totem extend over several days, during which period no less than eight 
designs are drawn upon the ground,‘ —a very rare feature among 
these tribes, — the only two other totems in connection with which 
such designs are recorded being the emu ® and the black snake.® One 
of the Wollunqua designs is drawn upon a mound erected for that 
special occasion. The ceremony “‘is supposed in some way to be asso- 
ciated with the idea of persuading, or almost forcing, the Wollunqua 
to remain quietly in his home under the water-hole at Thapaeurlu, and 
do no harm to any of the natives. They say that when he sees the 
mound with his representation drawn upon it, he is gratified, and wrig- 
gles about underneath with pleasure. The savage attack upon the 
mound is associated with the idea of driving him down, and, taken 


1 See Dorsey, 3d B. E. R., pp. 361-544. 

? Roscoe, J. A. I., vol. xxxvii (1907), pp. 108-110. 

* Haddon, T. S. Exped., pp. 363-364. * Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. 247. 
[bid., i, p. 181. Ibid., ii, pp. 741-743. 
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altogether, the ceremony indicates their belief that at one and the same 
time they can both please and coerce the mythic beast.’’! A visit to the 
water-pool in which the mythical beast resides is described by Spencer 
and Gillen. During the journey the natives had been talking and laugh- 
ing freely, but, as the party approached Thapaeurlu itself, “they be- 
came very quiet and solemn; and, as we silently stood on the margin of 
the pool, the two old Tjapeltjeri men — the chief men of the totemic 
group — went down to the edge of the water, and, with bowed heads, 
addressed the Wollunqua in whispers, asking him to remain quiet and 
do them no harm, for they were mates of his, and had brought up two 
great white men to see where he lived, and to tell them all about him. 
We could plainly see that it was all very real to them, and that they 
implicitly believed that the Wollunqua was indeed alive beneath the 
water, watching them, though they could not see him.” * Thus the re- 
ligious sentiment inspired by the Wollunqua must be described as in- 
tense. But then, thismythical snake is quite an exceptional individual. 
Heis an individual, and not the representative of a species, for there is 
really no such animal; but the Wollunqua ancestor himself, like Tha- 
balla, the Laughing Boy, but like no other totem, never died, but per- 
sisted from the mythical period up to the present day. The Wollunqua 
is believed by the natives to be ‘“‘a huge beast, so large that if it were to 
stand up on its tail, its head would reach far away into the heavens.” 
When speaking of the snake among themselves, the natives do not call 
it by its real name, Wollunqua, but use a circumlocution meaning 
“snake living in water.” * Here, then, we have a totem which is actually 
worshipped; but it is an exceptional totem, and the worship accorded 
it only tends to emphasize the comparative religious indifference of the 
other totems. In the intichiuma and other totemic ceremonies there is, 
however, an undeniable religious element. It may be doubted whether 
the religious atmosphere during these Australian performances ever 
reaches that frenzied intensity observable in the dancing societies of 
British Columbia, but the impression conveyed by Spencer and Gil- 
len’s descriptions is that at some of these quabara nanja religious emo- 
tion runs high. But even then, the bull-roarer is, at least for the women, 
a more prominent religious factor than the totem itself.‘ 

If the evidence is taken in its entirety, the religious element does not 
seem to be prominent in the life of totemic communities. This is espe- 
cially true as to any direct veneration of the totem. 

This view is shared by a number of authoritative writers on totemic 
phenomena. “The importance belonging to totem animals as friends 
or enemies of man,”’ says Tylor in his “ Remarks,” “ is insignificant in 
comparison with that of ghosts or demons, to say nothing of higher 

1 Spencer and Gillen, ii, p. * Ibid., ii, pp. 252-253. * Ibid., ii, p. 227. 

* See Ibid., i, p. 246; and Howitt, NV. T., pp. 596, 606, etc. 
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deities.””' And again: “Totemism claims a far greater importance in 
society than in religion.” * In his article on “ Animals,” in Hastings’s 
“Encyclopedia,” Thomas writes, “One of the most widely distributed 
animal cultsis that known as totemism; it is, however, rather negative, 
consisting in abstinence from injuring the totem animal, than positive, 
showing itself in acts of worship.” * And more emphatically than any 
other author, although no longer correct in detail, Marillier declares, “ Tl 
s’en faut de beaucoup, en outre, que le ‘totem’ soit d’une maniére 
générale l’objet d’un culte véritable de la part des membres du clan 
auquel il a donné son nom: il est respecté et vénéré, on évite de le tuer, 
on évite plus scrupuleusement encore d’ordinaire de manger sa chairou 
de se couvrir de sa fourrure, on le choie, on le caresse, on cherche a lui 
plaire, mais on ne célébre que trés exceptionnellement en son honneur 
des rites pareils a ceux qui s’addressent aux dieux naturistes et aux 
Ames des morts; les institutions totémiques sont répandues dans |’uni- 
vers presque entier, bien qu’elles fassent défaut en certains groupes 
ethniques, les cultes totémiques sont relativement rare.” 

Attempts were made from time to time to represent totemism as a 
distinct form of religion, and assign it a permanent place in the evolu- 
tion of religious beliefs.° As the case now stands, the theoretical objec- 


1 Tylor, J. A. I., vol. xxviii (1899), p. 144. ? [bid., p. 148. 

5 Thomas, E. R. E., vol. i, p. 489. 

* Marillier, R. H. R., vol. xxxvi (1897), p. 303. 

5 These attempts were all characterized by an almost complete identification of totem- 
ism with animal worship, and by an abuse of the method of survivals. The former is par- 
ticularly true of Spencer (Principles of Sociology, vol. i); the latter, of McLennan { Fort- 
nightly Review, vol. vi, 1869, pp. 407-427 and 562-584), and of R. Smith (K. M. A. and 
R. S.). In recent years the same method of reasoning was applied with superficial 
success in an ambitious Introduction to the History of Religion (London, fourth edition, 
no date). Jevons’s contentions were dealt with in a brilliant and authoritative critique 
by the late Léon Marillier (see his articles on “La place du Totémisme dans l’Evolu- 
tion Réligieuse,” R. H. R., vols. 36 and 37), a scholar whose contribution to totemic 
thought has not been duly appreciated. Wundt, in his Vélkerpsychologie (Mythus and 
Religion, Zweiter Teil, 1906), has not risen above the standpoint of the authors referred to. 
He directly allies totemism with “animalism:” “Der urspriingliche Tierkult ist getragen 
von dem Glauben, dass der Mensch vom den Tieren abstamme, und wo immer der Tier- 
kult zum herrschenden Bestandteil der primitiven Mythologie geworden ist, da nimmt 
dieser Glaube in der Regel die Form an, dass ein Stammesverband seinen eigenen Ur- 
sprung auf ein bestimmtes Tier zuriickfiihrt. Das sind die Erscheinungen die man unter 
dem Namen Totemismus zusammenfasst” . . . (loc. cit., p. 236). Taking the totem- 
ancestor as his point of departure, — “diese Eigenschaft ist vor allem fiir den Totemis- 
mus kennzeichnend” (Joc. cit., p. 241), — Wundt leads us over animal gods and sacred 
animals to human ancestor worship — “ Manismus.” This rectilinear deduction is, of 
course, theoretically untenable; while Wundt’s position is, in addition, vitiated by his 
quite groundless assertion that animal worship must have preceded the worship of man: 
“So wird der Tierahne zu einem besonders wirksamen Schutzgeist, und das Vertrauen 
auf seine Hilfe wird um so fester, weil dieser Ahne gleichzeitig der Ferne vergangener 
Zeiten und doch auch in seinen eigenen tierischen Abkémmlingen der unmittelbaren 
Gegenwart angehért. Sokommt es, dass bei dem Primitiven das Gedachtnis an die mensch- 
lichen Vorfahren nach einer kurzen, kaum tiber die nichste Generation hinausreichen- 
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tions to this mode of procedure need not be raised: for, if the religious 
aspect of totemism is insignificant when compared to either the other 
forms of religion or the other features of totemism itself; if the totem, 
as an object of worship, proves to be perhaps the least permanent and 
the most variable, qualitatively, of totemic features, — totemism as a 
necessary stage in the development of religion becomes an absurdity, 
and the concept itself, of totemism as a specific form of religion, ought 
to be abandoned.' Moreover, the particular religious coloring assumed 
by totemism in any given cultural area may be due to the presence in 
that area of beliefs which are in no way totemic in their origin, nor in 
their other manifestations, outside the totemic complex.” 


The Complex in the Making 


SuMMARY OF EvipENcE. — The foregoing review of the nature and 
behavior of the “symptoms”’ of totemism was a superficial one, and 
could be vastly extended; it suffices, however, to substantiate the 
tentative conclusions drawn on the basis of a more thoroughgoing 
comparison of Australia and British Columbia. 

We find that clan exogamy, far from being a necessary concomitant 
of other totemic phenomena, possesses a good deal of independence 


den Zeit erlischt, wihrend der Tierahne immer von neuem wieder aus der unmittelbaren 
Gegenwart in eine unbestimmte Vergangenheit projiziert wird. Darum ist nun aber auch 
der Tierahne nicht etwa eine merkwiirdige, paradoxe Abart des Ahnenkultus, sondern er 
erscheint als die allein mégliche primitive Form desselben. Dem menschlichen Ahnen 
bereitet er den Weg” . . . (loc. cit., p. 271). The weakness of Spencer’s ill-famed theory 
of the human ghost as the prime source of all religion could hardly be better emphasized 
than by this far less plausible inversion of it. 

! I here defend a position which is diametrically opposed to that of an author who pro- 
fesses to represent totemism “in the American sense of the term.” “‘Totemism to me is 
primarily and essentially a religious phenomenon, the direct result and outcome of the 
savage’s mental attitude towards nature,” writes Hill-Tout (J. A. J., vol. xxxv [1905], 
p- 141). Referring to the emphasis laid by some on the social aspect of totemism, he pro- 
ceeds: “It does not seem to me scientific to regard what is demonstrably an unstable, and 
therefore a secondary phase of totemism, as its essential and primary characteristic, and 
overlook another coexisting with it, which is clearly more constant, and therefore a more 
essential feature ’’ (Jbid., p. 142). The validity of this opinion may be judged in the 
light of the preceding pages. It may be well to add here that Hill-Tout’s “American” 
view of totemism is not shared by two investigators who, like himself, are familiar figures 
in British Columbia. Professor Boas and Dr. Swanton rather incline to the view that 
totemism is essentially a form of association between a religious and a social phenomenon; 
nor are they at all dogmatic on the subject of the genetic relationship between the tute- 
lary spirit and the group totem, although Professor Boas admits the plausibility of 
such a development among the Kwakiutl. It is to be hoped that Hill-Tout’s views as 
representative of American totemism are not taken any more seriously by European 
anthropologists than was that other “American View of Totemism” which treated of 
the naming system of the Amerinds (see Man, vol. 2, No. 75 [1902]). 

? A survey of the manitou beliefs of the American Indian, in their varying manifesta- 
tions as guardian spirits, fetishes, amulets, spirit-protectors of religious societies, and per- 
haps totems, may furnish valuable data in support of the above proposition. I hope at 
another place to attempt such a survey. 
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in character and distribution. In some regions exogamy is absent, 
while some or all of the other “symptoms” are pronounced. In other 
localities a number or all of the other totemic features are lacking, 
but there is clan exogamy. Here the exogamous tendency is found 
in a group scattered over a wide area, and having no territorial unity; 
there, exogamy is a purely local phenomenon. It may be associated 
with a clan the members of which are held together by a vague sense 
of kinship, or, again, it may refer to groups of men and women stand- 
ing to each other in certain definite degrees of relationship. The psy- 
chological nature of exogamy is complex; and in many cases it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether we have to do with clan, or phratry, or relation- 
ship exogamy. The conditions under which exogamy may develop 
are practically innumerable; and in the course of its development it 
may undergo manifold transformations in extent and underlying psy- 
chology, the character of its growth and origin thus becoming obscured. 
What is true of exogamy is in no less degree true of its close cor- 
relate, endogamy. Both tendencies, having assumed manifold forms 
in various times and places, continue to be operative in our own 
civilization. 

Totemic names, and the concept of descent from the totem, prove 
to be equally variable features. The families and clans of British 
Columbia lack both; a number of the Omaha clans do not have animal 
names; some of the Melanesian groups lack one or both of these traits; 
etc. 

The evidence as to the phenomenon of taboo points essentially in 
the same direction. The prohibition to eat or kill the totem is by no 
means a universal one. Such prohibitions, on the other hand, are 
often associated with animals that are not totems; such as sacred 
animals of various kinds, individual guardian animals, etc. In many 
ways the prohibitions to eat and kill partake more intimately of the 
nature of the prohibitions referring to behavior, speech, etc., than 
of the nature of other totemic features with which they are often 
associated. History discloses a multitude of origins and developments 
of taboos; without, however, exhausting all the possible ways in 
which taboos may have originated, or all the actual ways in which 
they did originate. And again we must emphasize that a taboo at 
any given place at the time of investigation is but a poor and often 
misleading cue to its past history. We find in our own customs 
numerous survivals and traces of ancient taboos; and the psychological 
tendencies which were responsible for the rise of taboos in the past 
still continue to be operative in the introduction of various prohibi- 
tions, among them prohibitions of killing and eating. 

A religious attitude towards animals, plants, and natural objects 
is obviously an ethnic phenomenon of much wider scope than totem- 
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ism. The totem, on the other hand, by no means always becomes the 
object of religious regard. The variability of this feature, whenever 
it is at all associated with the totem, is striking. We find all degrees 
of emotional attitude towards the totem, from devout and direct 
veneration to mild regard, from a strong but indirect religious atti- 
tude to complete indifference. In the spread of the manitou idea 
among the North American Indians, and in the deep influence of that 
idea on totemistic beliefs (at least in British Columbia), we recognize 
one type of process to which the attitude towards the totem in any 
given locality may owe its specific coloring. 

It may be well to repeat here that pronounced and direct religious 
regard for the totem is not one of the frequent concomitants of 
totemism; indirect veneration through the medium of ceremonies or 
art, alone or combined with a weak direct attitude, or the latter with- 
out the former, seem to be much more prevalent in all those cases 
where the totem calls forth emotional response. 

So much for the traits which are widely accepted as “symptoms” 
of totemism. The evidence is convincing, and, as I said before, it 
could be materially increased. Exogamy, taboo, religious regard, 
totemic names, descent from the totem, — all fail as invariable char- 
acteristics of totemism. Each of these traits, moreover, displays more 
or less striking independence in its distribution; and most of them can 
be shown to be widely-spread ethnic phenomena, diverse in origin, 
not necessarily codrdinated in development, and displaying a rich 
variability of psychological make-up. 

If we must regard the groups of phenomena which in various areas 
have been termed “ totemic’’ as conglomerates of essentially inde- 
pendent features, the fundamental error in two lines of totemistic 
inquiry and speculation becomes at once apparent. I mean the 
attempts to assign to the various factors in totemism a correlated 
historical development, and the tendency to either combine these 
factors or derive them from each other, psychologically. An integral 
development of totemism loses its plausibility, in view of the demon- 
strated historical independence of its factors; while the psychological 
complexity and variability of the latter discourages any attempt at 
direct psychological derivations. Either one of the factors could with 
equal plausibility be taken as a starting-point, and the others could 
be derived from it without transgressing the bounds of either his- 
torical or psychological possibilities. The interpretative value, how- 
ever, of such derivations, as well as of similar ones actually attempted, 
is nil. 

In each individual case the actual historical process has doubtless 
been more complex, both objectively and psychologically, than these 
direct derivations would make it; and it is to such historical 
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processes, or to whatever of them we may safely reconstruct, that we 
must turn in our interpretations. ! 

It was shown before that the composition of the totemic complex 
is not limited to the features enumerated. In Central Australia 
magical ceremonies, and a belief in soul-incarnation, rise to great 
prominence in all matters totemic. In British Columbia a similar 
role is assumed by decorative art and the guardian-spirit idea. A more 
intensive study of totemic areas may well reveal still other features 
associated with the rest, and possibly dominating over them. The 
ceremony of knocking out the teeth, which in South Africa and Central 
Australia has nothing to do with totemism, forms in Southeast Aus- 
tralia part of the totemic initiation rites. Among the Omaha, par- 
ticular ways of fixing the hair have become firmly associated with the 
totems. Thus to: the original set of social and religious features, a 
number of others are added, — esthetic, ceremonial, spiritual, and, 
if the regulation of food-supply in the imtichiuma be emphasized, 
economic. Most of the important forms of human activity, belief, 
and self-expression reveal the tendency of entering into the composi- 
tion of the totemic complex. 

If totemism includes, roughly speaking, everything, is totemism 
itself anything in particular? Is there anything specific in this phe- 
nomenon, or has the name ‘‘totemism” simply been applied to one 
set of features here, to another set there, and still elsewhere perhaps 
to both sets combined ? 

One point, at least, is quite clear: if we continue to use the term 
“ totemism,”’ we may no longer apply it to any concrete ethnic con- 
tent; for, while almost anything may be included, no feature is neces- 
sary or characteristic. On the basis of material furnished by some one 
area or a number of areas, a definite group of features is called “ to- 
temism.” Another totemic area is discovered where an additional 
feature is found, or where one of the old ones is missing. Immediately 
the questions arise (and here we are on historical ground), Is this 
totemism ? or Was that totemism? or Is this true totemism, and that 


! At this point we may ask the question, Granted that the alleged “symptoms” of 
totemism are independent units, why do we so often find just these traits combined in 
totemism ? Without here trying to answer this justifiable question with any degree of 
thoroughness, a plausible general explanation of the fact which, of course, is undeniable, 
may,I think, be given. All of the “symptoms” are widely-distributed ethnic features. 
Marriage regulations; prohibitions against killing and eating; religious regard paid to 
animals, plants, and inanimate objects; the tendency of social groups to assume (or 
receive ?) animal names; the belief of a group of kindred, or locally associated individuals, 
in a common descent, — all these are phenomena found in all continents and in most 
cultural areas. Granted, now, that there is a tendency for ethnic features like the above 
to combine, to put the matter vaguely, it is but a question of mathematical probability 
that we should find those features most frequently combined which have the widest 
distribution. 
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was incompletely developed, totemism im Werden? or Was that true 
totemism, and this is a later development? In the light of the fore- 
going discussion, any definite answer to these questions must needs 
be arbitrary. 

THEORIES OF TOTEMISM. — In their attempts to divorce totemism 
from that illusive variability of its “symptoms,” various authors 
tried to emphasize some one of its features which was proclaimed as 
the essential one, while the others were derived, and hence of necessity 
less important and less constant. 

Major Powell thus came to see in totemism the doctrine of naming. 
His article consists in an enumeration of the various uses of the term 
“totem.’’! Hill-Tout conveniently summarizes the main points of 
Powell’s exposition under the three heads of “ individual guardian 
spirit,” the “animal protector of a secret society,” and the “epony- 
mous object of a consanguineous group.” In all three cases the term 
“totem” is applied to the eponymous object, to the name itself, and 
to the symbolic representation of the object.? This doctrine of 
naming calls for little comment. We cheerfully indorse Thomas’s 
statement that “it is difficult to see the advantage of a system of 
nomenclature where everything is called by the same name.”? We 
have seen, moreover, that social groups do not always derive their 
names from their totems. Accordingly a doctrine of naming, even if 
restricted to naming after animals (plants, objects), falls short of the 
mark as a definition of totemism; and why, finally, should just this 
feature, even if it were constant, be considered the original or the 
essential one ? * 

For Hill-Tout, the essential element in totemism is its religious side. 
He regards the individual guardian spirit, the tutelary animal of a 
secret society, and the clan totem, as essentially alike. He also 
believes that the latter developed out of the individual guardian spirit. 
We have seen above that this theory, although plausible for certain 
sections of British Columbia and perhaps for,the Omaha, is quite 
arbitrary when applied to other groups of North America, and becomes 
more than improbable when extended to the clan totemism of Aus- 
tralia. Nor is he more fortunate in his specific characterizations. Says 
Hill-Tout, “It is important, in the first place, to bear in mind that 
it is always the essence or the ‘mystery’ . . . which respectively 

1 Powell, Man, 1902, No. 75. 

? Hill-Tout, B. A. A. S. Proceedings and Transactions, Second Series, vol. ix, pp. 63, 64. 

* Thomas, Man, 1902, p. 116. 

* It will be remembered that Spencer and Lubbock accounted for the origin of totem- 
ism by a process of misinterpretation of nicknames, the former adding the factor of 
ancestor worship, omitted by the latter. Lang also tends to identify the origin of totem- 


ism with animal names received by social groups from without (Lang, S. O., p. 161), 
and lays corresponding stress on the presence of totemic names in full-grown totemism. 
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becomes the totem, not the bodily form of the animal or object.” ! 
Now this may be true of the Salish sulia (here Hill-Tout is our first- 
hand authority), but it certainly does not hold even for the rest of 
British Columbia. As to Australia, especially the central tribes, it is 
clearly not any essence or “‘mystery”’ which is the totem, but the flesh 
and blood animal, for the multiplication of which ceremonies are per- 
formed. We also know that among the Iroquois, in many cases in 
British Columbia and elsewhere, the religious element in totemism 
is reduced to nought, the totem is nothing but a badge or name. The 
“concept of a ghostly helper or tutelary spirit,” concludes Hill-Tout, 
“is the essential element in totemism. This is totemism, in its pure 
and naked state; i. e., shorn of its social accessories.” * Now, even if 
Hill-Tout’s historical and psychological contentions were true, — 
which they manifestly are not, — what but confusion could result 
if we applied the term “totemism”’ to that religious element which, 
although always “the same thing,” appears in so many different 
settings ? Or, granting the term, would that solution of the question 
throw any light on our crucial problem, — whether, namely, there is 
anything distinctive about the many totemic complexes of varying 
content found in different areas, or whether we simply have to do 
with loose conglomerations of heterogeneous units.* 

Schmidt, finally, regards the element of descent as the most im- 
portant one. “Celui ci [totemism, namely] consiste donc essentielle- 
ment en ce que ceux qui appartiennent au méme totem ce considérent 
comme les descendants de ce totem, par conséquent comme parents 
et par suite comme inhabiles a se marier ensemble.’ This, of course, 
is no less arbitrary than the other contentions; for the factor of descent 
is by no means a constant one in the totemic complex, nor is there any 
reason to consider just that factor as the original or essential one. 

The above analysis of the various attempts to interpret totemism 
leads to the conclusion that no particular set of features can be taken 
as characteristic of totemism, for the composition of the totemic 
complex is variable; nor can any single feature be regarded as funda- 


' Hill-Tout, B. A. A. S. Proceedings and Transactions, Second Series, vol. ix, p. 9. 

Ibid., ix, p. 64. 

* Hill-Tout notes his partial agreement with Frazer, who, as a matter of fact, com- 
mitted the same error by over-emphasizing the religious element. He admits, it is true, 
that there are two sides to totemism, — a social and a religious side, — but he promptly 
abandons this position in classifying totems as individual, sex, and clan totems. In 
Frazer’s later writings this religious factor reappeared in the guise of a magical and of 
a conceptional totemism. These two theories followed closely upon the appearance of 
Spencer and Gillen’s first and second treatises on the Aranda respectively. The data 
thus brought to light led Frazer to assume, first, magical practices, and then beliefs as to 
the conception of children, to lie at the root of Aranda totemism. And if among the 
Aranda, why not everywhere ? 

* Schmidt, Anthropos, 1908, p. 805. 
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mental, for not one of the features does invariably occur in conjunc- 
tion with others; nor is there any evidence to regard any one feature 
as primary in order of development, or as of necessity original, 
psychologically. 

ANOTHER THEORY. — One or two American investigators, Boas? in 
particular, hold the opinion that the peculiarity of totemic phenomena 
is not to be found in the sum of totemic elements in any given tribe, 
nor in any individual element, but in the relation obtaining between 
the elements. Tylor suggested a similar interpretation.*? In the light 
of the foregoing discussion, it becomes obvious that if there is any- 
thing specific in totemic phenomena, it can only lie in some such 
relation. That the relation involved is a type of association, will, 
I think, be readily admitted. The five “symptoms,” or two or three 
of them, or all and a few others in addition, become associated, and 
thus constitute a totemic whole. That the process is an association, 
and not a mere juxtaposition, is indeed apparent. True, each of the 
elements in question is complex historically and psychologically, and 
variable; but in each totemic combination forces are at work which 
tend to correlate the several heterogeneous elements. Thus it happens 
that the totemic phenomena assume the character of an organic 
whole, prompting the illusion that the units thus found associated 
necessarily belong together; that they either are always associated 
with each other, or are not units at all, but merely different aspects 
of one fundamental phenomenon. 

That the association is an intimate one, is, however, true and 
significant. In studying the organization of the tribes of Central 
Australia, for instance, we can no longer separate the taboos from 
the intichiuma ceremonies; the belief in soul-incarnation from certain 
material objects (the churinga), from descent, as well as from the 
sacred ceremonies. All of these phenomena, finally, are inextricably 
connected with the social organization, at least with the phratries and 
clans, and can no longer be analyzed or understood if abstracted from 
that context. The same is true of the clans of the Omaha, with their 
specific religious practices, modes of wearing the hair, ideas as to 
descent; or of the tribes of British Columbia, with their clan tradi- 
tions, dancing societies, masks, carvings, potlatches, etc. Moreover, 
in some areas we perceive the tendency of some one or few elements 
to dominate, to exert more than an even share of influence on the 
other elements, to become what might be called the Leitmotiv of a 
particular totemic combination. We saw that among the tribes of 
Central Australia, spiritual beliefs and the intichiuma ceremonies, 
in British Columbia, beliefs in supernatural power-yielding guardians, 


1 Boas, reprint from A. J. Ps., vol. xxi (1910), p. 10. 
? Tylor, J. A. I., vol. xxviii (1899), p. 144. 
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and representations of crests and traditions in plastic and dramatic 
art, became such dominant elements. 

The intimacy of the above associations could never become so 
absolute if not for the fact that the various elements — religious, 
esthetic, ceremonial, and what not — become linked with definite 
social units (say, the clans), of which they henceforth become the 
prerogatives and the symbols. This association with social units is 
what constitutes the peculiarity of totemic combinations. Elements 
which are per se indifferent or vague in their social bearings — such 
as dances, songs, carvings, rituals, names, etc. — become associated 
with clearly defined social groups, and, by virtue of such association, 
themselves become transformed into social values, not merely inten- 
sified in degree, but definite and specific in character. The one obvious 
and important means by which the association with definite social 
groups is accomplished is descent. 

Through descent the heterogeneous elements which enter into the 
composition of the totemic complex become part of the life and soul 
of the group. Whatever the nucleus of the composite institution may 
have been among any given people, — and we may postulate a great 
variety of such nuclei as possible starting-points of totemism, — the 
many beliefs, ceremonies, traditions, customs, generally found asso- 
ciated with the totems, did not arise, nor become part of the totemic 
process, all at once. As the totems and the social organization they 
represented would rise into prominence, various beliefs and rituals 
would tend to cluster about them. No sooner would a religious, 
ritualistic, esthetic element thus come into contact with the totem, 
become emotionally significant, than it would tend to be handed on 
through inheritance; and, once hereditary, it would soon become an 
integral part of the complex. As we shall see below, the various beliefs 
and practices which thus become fused in totemism need not be 
psychological derivatives of the original totemic nucleus, nor need 
they even be of local origin. 

In this connection, a word at least is due to the religious societies. 
By this I mean those ceremonial organizations in which the members 
of each group are affiliated, emotionally and ceremonially, through the 
possession of the same guardian spirit. 

There is a prima facie resemblance between these societies and the 
totemic associations of clansmen. In both institutions we find an asso- 
ciation of a religious with a social element. The attitude of the mem- 
bers of a ceremonial group towards their supernatural protector is 
often not unlike that of the totemites towards their totem. The totem 
is hereditary; the guardian, while by no means always or even gener- 
ally hereditary, tends strongly to become so. But the analogy is nota 
safe one, and may prove misleading. The groups of the society are not 
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like the totem clan, complete social units, for the women are not in- 
cluded in them; nor are the members of the ceremonial groups tied by 
that sense of kinship which consolidates the groups of totemic clans- 
men. While a certain psychological affinity between the two institu- 
tions is not improbable, their genetic relationship, claimed hy some, 
calls for demonstration. However that may be, the different function 
of descent in the two sets of phenomena deserve notice. In clan totem- 
ism we start with a social group which in some way has acquired a 
totem, whether it be a worshipped or tabooed animal or plant, or 
merely a name. Descent becomes henceforth a factor which tends 
to perpetuate the totemic clan as a social unit, as well as to consoli- 
date it with those other elements which may from time to time 
become associated with it. In the religious society the function of 
descent isa formative one: the given element is a religious unit, — the 
individual with his guardian animal. Through the medium of descent, 
individuals with the same guardian animal become consolidated into 
a self-perpetuating social group. In clan totemism, then, the social 
group is, for totemic purposes, the starting-point; in a religious soci- 
ety, the social group is itself the product of descent working upon 
individual religious units.! 

1 The Aranda deserve a special word in this connection. Among them an individual’s 
totem is not determined by either that of his father or that of his mother. Thus the 
element which was represented above as a potent factor in producing permanent associa- 
tions between religious beliefs and practices and definite social groups seems to be absent 
here. In accordance with this fact, we found the Aranda totem clans to be very weak 
as social units. When the parents do not know to what particular totem their children 
will belong, the social solidarity of the totem group must needs be impaired. Two other 
facts must be considered in this connection, — facts which tend to ally the Aranda with 
those communities where the totem is inherited. Strehlow asserts, that, in addition to 
his own totem acquired in the unique way peculiar to that group, each individual has 
also another totem, — that, namely, of his mother. Unfortunately, Strehlow does not 
give us sufficient data on the relative importance of the two totems. Do those individu- 
als who possess the same maternal totems regard that fact as a social bond ? If that were 
so, we might have to recognize among the Aranda two intercrossing totemic groupings. 

In order duly to appreciate the second point, we must return to the concept of descent. 
When viewed in connection with objects of religious concern, — as in religious societies 
or in communities like the Thompson River Indians, where random individual acquisi- 
tion of guardian spirits prevails, — descent involves two prominent and correlated 
factors. The particular religious object is assigned to the individual at birth, and the 
necessity of personally acquiring it is eliminated, although individual acquisition of the 
same object may also persist, or another or other objects may be acquired in addition. 
The first factor — the fixation of the religious object at birth, through inheritance 
— tends to check the multiplication of such religious objects in the group. In fact, 
if descent becomes imperative, and individual acquisition is eliminated, the number 
of religious objects must decrease through the dying-out of groups sharing the same 
religious object and united by paternal or maternal descent. If a process of that char- 
acter began to be operative in a group like the Aranda or the Thompson River Indians, — 
where the number of religious objects is very large, and the number of individuals in 
each group sharing the same object of necessity very small, — the elimination of groups 
would at first be very rapid, with the result that in the course of a few centuries the com- 
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But let us return to the component elements of the totemic com- 
plex. It will be admitted that these elements are highly heterogeneous 
in character. Their psychological complexity and variability, as well 
as the many possibilities of origins and historic developments, have 
been at least indicated above. The various totemic complexes as 
we now find them, in Australia, America, Africa, reveal, in comparison, 
a considerable degree of similarity. Totemic phenomena may thus 
be regarded as the product of convergent evolution. 

It must not be supposed, that, by trying to reconstruct in broad 
outline the process of association as it must have occurred in the 
formative period of totemic complexes, we have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of interpretation. The general character of the process may 
not be beyond our comprehension; as to the specific causes of these 
associations, we must plead ignorance.' 
munity would be reduced to a comparatively small number of groups with their respec- 
tive religious objects, the groups being large enough to insure their permanence. Some 
processes like the one suggested are probably in the main responsible for the fact that, 
wherever descent of the totem is a permanent characteristic, the number of totemic 
groups is comparatively small. 

I have repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that the elimination of the individual 
acquisition element tends to decrease the religious value of the object. The process of 
socialization of religious elements tends, in so far as it is operative, to transform them 
into social elements with a consequent depreciation or loss of their religious character. 
(Cf. Hill-Tout’s statement in the J. A. I., vol. 35, p. 143, note 1: “The farther we get away 
from the personal character of the totem, the less religiously significant it becomes.” But 
Hill-Tout therefore contends “that a study of totemism from the social point of view will 
never reveal to us its origin and true import.’’) 

An instructive illustration to the above analysis of the phenomenon of descent is 
furnished by a comparison of three groups, — the Thompson Indians, the Kwakiutl, 
and the Aranda. Among the Thompson there is, with some few exceptions, no descent 
of the guardian spirits, and individual acquisition prevails; in accordance with this fact, 
the multiplication of guardian spirits is not checked, their number being legion, while 
their religious character is very strong. Among the Kwakiutl, although there is no 
descent of the guardian spirits, the individual’s choice is limited to the spirits belonging 
to his clan, — not a definite spirit, but a limited number of possibilities of acquisition 
is inherited, and any further multiplication of guardian spirits is therefore checked! 
Individual acquisition, however, prevails, and the religious value of the spirit protectors 
remains strong. Among the Aranda an individual’s totem is determined at birth, there 
is no individual acquisition, and the religious character of the totem is weak. Here, how- 
ever, the fixation of the totem at birth, and the absence of individual acquisition, do 
not, as in other cases, check the multiplication of totems. The reason for this is that 
among the Aranda the element of individual acquisition is really present — with the 
mothers, namely, who individually acquire the totems for their children. If some 
similar process of acquiring the totem were gone through by the individuals themselves, 
the religious factor would probably be more prominent than we now find it to be. 

' From this point of view, totemic phenomena stand in line with other problems in 
ethnic associations which confront us. Why should certain things become firmly asso- 
ciated in primitive communities, which among ourselves tend to remain comparatively 
independent, and vice versa? What are the laws, if any, of such associations? Can we 
speak of certain types towards which the associations tend ? We do not know. It remains 
for the ethnologists who are also psychologists to throw light on these problems, which 
at present are as dark as they are theoretically interesting. 
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TOTEMISM DEFINED. — Before attempting to define “totemism,” 
let us be sure as to what elements that definition ought to include, 
in order to be serviceable. 

If we want the term “totemism” to designate something definite, 
the concrete content of the phenomenon must not be expressed in 
the definition; for, as shown above, that concrete content varies with 
places and peoples. The content, then, must be expressed in the most 
general terms. 

We saw that the one common factor in the various ethnic complexes 
generally termed “totemism”’ is an association. which occurs between 
certain religious phenomena, on the one hand, and certain social 
phenomena, on the other. If, in defining “totemism,” we agree to 
restrict the meaning of the term to that association, — in other words, 
if “‘totemism”’ is to mean a relation of a certain kind, and not the sum 
of certain concrete factors, — we may expect to reach a concept of 
sufficient definiteness to be serviceable, and yet general enough to 
embrace a vast number of variations in concrete content. Totemism, 
then, must express a relation. 

Totemism, in the current sense, is understood to have a social and 
a religious side. These are the two factors which become associated. 
But in many instances, it appears, the religious side of totemism is 
very weak. When the totem is a crest, it often possesses but little 
religious value; while the totem as a mere name can in no sense be 
said to possess any religious significance whatever. Yet in the general 
character of the association, the groups of tribes to which these 
remarks apply are so much like those groups where the religious side 
is present that we do not feel justified in separating the two sets in 
our definition. Thus, if the term ‘‘totemism’”’ comes to designate a 
relation between a religious and a social set of phenomena, our defi- 
nition will not be wide enough: it could not be made to cover those 
cases where the religious side is mil. The term “religious”? must thus 
be eliminated. 

But if not religious, what? If we survey the various objects and 
symbols which in totemic areas sometimes assume religious signifi- 
cance, and then again do not, I think we shall find that, whether 
religious or not, these objects and symbols represent certain emotional 
values for the people to whom they pertain.’ Eliminating, then, 


1 It may be objected that wherever the totem is merely a name, as among the Iroquois, 
no emotional value is attached to it. This is true. But we must remember that at the 
time when these names were assumed (or accepted from without), — granted that such 
was one of the beginnings of totemism, — they must have been of some emotional con- 
cern to the people, else why should they have become hereditary and firmly fixed in 
definite social groups ? Now, it is to this process of association of objects of emotional 
value with social units that we apply the term “totemism” (see farther on): hence the 
proposed substitution of “objects and symbols of emotional value” for “religious 
objects and symbols’’ does not seem to be invalidated by the objection. 
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the term “religious,” we find that what becomes associated with social 
units in totemic communities are objects and symbols of emotional 
value. 

Finally, we must remember that the concrete content of totemic 
phenomena changes not merely with place, but with time. The pro- 
duct of totemic associations changes all the while; the stages of 
development become effaced; new features are superadded. If we 
want to evade this variability in time as we have evaded the local 
variability, we must apply the term “totemism,” not to a condition, 
to a static phenomenon, but to a dynamic phenomenon, to a tendency, 
or a process. 

We are now prepared to venture a definition: - 

Totemism is the tendency of definite social units to become associated 
with objects and symbols of emotional value. 

To look at the phenomenon from a somewhat different standpoint, 
objects and symbols which are originally of emotional value for indi- 
viduals become through their totemic association transformed into 
social factors, referring to social units which are clearly defined. This 
process of transformation from individual into social values may fitly 
be designated by the term “ socialization.”” We must remember, how- 
ever, that the groups within which the socialization occurs are firmly 
fixed social units perpetuated through descent. The process of social- 
ization is thus not general or vague, but specific. Hence our definition 
may also be expressed thus: Totemism is the process of specific socializa- 
tion of objects and symbols of emotional value. But the term “ socializa- 
tion’? may in itself be taken to imply a process; while “objects and 
symbols of emotional value”? may, for psychological purposes, be 
simply designated as ‘‘emotional values.” Thus, quite briefly and in 
most general and purely psychological terms, Totemism is the specific 
socialization of emotional values. 

Either definition indicates the process with sufficient clearness; the 
difference in form being due to the fact that in the first definition the 
social units within which the socialization occurs are made the starting- 
point, while in the second definition the process is described from the 
point of view of the objects and symbols of emotional value which be- 
come socialized. 

If we adopt this dynamic and general definition of “totemism,” a 
term becomes necessary to cover the concrete content of totemic 
phenomena in any given tribe or tribes. I propose to use the term 
“totemic complex’ in that connection. The sum of totemic phe- 
nomena, which vary from place to place and from time to time, may 


1 The means by which the association occurs is, as indicated before, descent ; and 


through descent the social groups which become associated with objects, etc., are con- 


stituted as definite social units. 
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fitly be designated “‘a complex;” while the common factor in these 
complexes, the u.ifying factor, is totemism, — the process by which 
the component elements of the totemic complexes become trans- 
formed into social values firmly associated with definite social units.! 


Origins, in Theory and History 


We may now glance at some few of the theories advanced by various 
authors to account for the origin of totemism. 

Schmidt finds the totemism of North Australia to be best repre- 
sented by the tribes of the Warramunga group. He analyzes that to- 
temism from the points of view of (1) food, (2) marriage, (3) concep- 
tion and descent. The argument is prefaced by the words, “‘ Ich glaube 
darlegen zu kénnen, dass dieser so geheimnisvoll scheinende und jetzt 
auch wohl in Wirklichkeit so seiende Totemismus auf eine verhdltnis- 
miissig niichterne und einfache Ursache zuriickzufiihren sei.”’* Schmidt 
notes with regret that Spencer and Gillen are silent on the subject of 
trade, ‘‘ der doch gewiss ein wichtiges Stiick des intertribalen Verkehrs 
bildet.” Hence he turns to the tribes of the Torres Straits, where, in 
Mabuiag, for instance, the two totems which figure in the magical 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the food-supply are also the main, 
or even only, two articles of food which are used in trade. 

Now, what is the relation between the eating-interdict and the 
trade with these articles of food? The answer is found at home. Who 
does not know the familiar fact that our peasants often abstain from 
using in their own households the food-products they cultivate, but 
export them mostly to the neighboring town? What we find here in 
rudimentary form may develop everywhere under analogous condi- 
tions. Such conditions we find wherever the production and consump- 
tion of food-articles are locally distinct, so that a tribe must import 
from its neighbors the articles which are lacking in its own district. 


' A word may be said here about the “individual totem” and the “sex totem.” If it is 
found advisable to apply the term “totemism”’ to the social process indicated above, ae 
social aspect ought to be made equally prominent in the use of the word “totem.” 
totem may thus be defined as being an object or symbol of emotional value referring to a defi- 
nile social unit. “Individual totem” and “sex totem” then become contradictions in 
terms; for the sex totem cannot be perpetuated by descent, and hence the group to which 
it refers is not, strictly speaking, a social unit. It must be admitted, however, that this 
restriction of the term “totem” may lead to some difficulties. It can always happen that 
in a totemic community the animal or plant totem of the clan becomes the guardian of an 
individual, or is adopted as an emblem by a group of either sex. The ruling-out of the term 
“totem” in such cases would doubtless be somewhat artificial; but this, after all, is but a 
matter of definition, and the difficulty is due mainly to the habit of associating the totem 
primarily with its religious characteristics. A distinction seems desirable, and would be 
useful. If an animal, or plant, or object, or name, is a totem on account of its definite 
social relations, it must, in the absence of such relations, cease to be a totem. 

* Schmidt, Z. f. E., vol. xli (1909), p. 346. Unless expressly stated, the Italics in the 
following pages are mine. 
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German New Guinea, the Aranda, the Admiralty Islands, are cited as 
examples. An institution which in our own complex culture does not 
advance beyond a rudimentary stage easily becomes fixed and stereo- 
typed in the monotonous flow of aboriginal life. The food interdict on 
articles of trade, an economic custom in origin, becomes in time a 
moral law. In the course of ages the original motive of the interdict is 
forgotten. “Es folgte eine Zeit des Schwankens und der Unsicherheit, 
Zustinde, die besonders fruchtbar sind zur Erzeugung von allerlei 
metaphysischen Associationen.”! Schmidt proceeds to make ample 
use of such metaphysical associations. Theanimal or plant, in recogni- 
tion of its importance in the life and progress of the tribe, becomes the 
mythical source of the life of the tribe, its ancestor.?, And what could 
be more natural than that the group should assume or be called by the 
name of the animal or plant so plentiful in its district. New light is 
also thrown on the beliefs about conception held by the tribes of North 
Australia. Conception can occur only when the woman visits the to- 
tem centre of her husband, for there the totemic ancestor continues to 
live in the shapes of the totemic animals and plants, his descendants. 
As the direct intercourse with the totemic ancestor comes to the fore, 
the function of the individual human father is relegated to the back- 
ground, and with it the sexual act as a cause of conception. 

The first stage in the development of this “ Trade Totemism”’* must 
be sought in the period of garden-culture. The ceremonies for the mul- 
tiplication of the totem animal or plant, argues Schmidt, are magical 
ceremonies. Magic by contact preceded magic at a distance; and as the 
non-domesticated animal had to be acted upon at a distance, while 
the plant could be handled by direct contact, the first ceremonies must 
have been conducted on plants. Garden-culture was the cradle of the 
magical rites for the multiplication of the totem.* Space forbids us to 
follow the details of Schmidt’s picturesque presentation of the taboo 
situation. He goes on, “So denke ich also, dass die Dinge, die be- 
sonders aus Pflanzenbau dann aber aus Handelsverhiltnissen ganz 
natiirlich hervorgehen, durchaus die Basis bilden, aus der, wenn die 
Entwicklung in die Sphare des Mythos gelangt, ebenso natiirlich all 
die Einzelheiten sich entwickeln, die wir bei den Wachstumszeremo- 
nien und der mit ihnen verbundenen Art des Totemismus der nérd- 
lichen Stiimme Australiens kennen gelernt haben.” 

On the basis of the facts brought together in ‘‘ The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia,’ Frazer arrived at the conclusion that the intichi- 

? Schmidt, Z. f. E., vol. xli (1909), p. 348. 

* As if to shirk full responsibility for this argument, Schmidt adds that the relation to 
the totem is “‘iibrigens,” not always interpreted as one of descent (Ibid., p. 348). 

* Schmidt, “Handels-Totemismus” (Jbid., p. 350). 


* Ibid., pp. 349-350. 
5 Ibid., p. 350. 
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uma ceremonies, conducted to further the supply of the totem, lay at 
the root of Central Australian totemism. Spencer had independently 
come to the same conclusion.' ‘‘ Have we not in these intichiuma cere- 
monies the key to the original meaning of totemism among the Central 
Australian tribes, perhaps even of totemism in general?” In favor of 
his hypothesis, Frazer urges that “‘it is simple and natural and in en- 


tire conformity with both the practical needs and the modes of thought of. 


savage man. Nothing could be more natural than that man should wish 
to eat when he is hungry, to drink when he is thirsty, to have fire to 
warm him when he is cold, and fresh breezes to cool him when he is hot; 
and to the savage nothing seems simpler than to procure for himself these 
and all other necessaries and comforts by magic art.”’? Frazer is much 
impressed by this totemism, which, as ‘‘a thoroughly practical system,” 
accomplishes its end in a “clear and straightforward way,” being all 
the while “ the creation of a crude and barbarous philosophy. All na- 
ture has been mapped out into departments; all men have been dis- 
tributed into corresponding groups, and to each group of men has been 
assigned, with astounding audacity, the duty of controlling some one 
department of nature for the common good.’”’* 

According to Aranda traditions, the totemites of the mythical period 
fed on the animal which was their totem. This agrees with the hypoth- 
esis, for “why should not a man partake of the food which he is at 
so much pains to provide ?”’ But whence the subsequent prohibition ? 
““Men may have remarked that animals as a rule, and plants univer- 
sally [sic], do not feed upon their own kind; and hence a certain incon- 
sistency may have been perceived in the conduct of Grub men who 
lived on grubs, of Grass-seed men who ate grass-seed, and so with the 
other animal and vegetable totems.” * Similarly the Aranda traditions 
speak of marriages between totemites; and, once more, this is just 
what we should expect: ‘‘ What can be more natural than that an Emu 
man should wed an Emu woman and an Opossum man should marry 
an Opossum woman, just as an emu cock mates with an emu hen and 
a male opossum pairs with a female opossum?”’* The puzzle of the 
multiplex totems is also easily accounted for. If the totem clan is a 
band of magicians, we ‘‘can easily see that, where the totem clans were 
not numerous, it might be found necessary to intrust several depart- 
ments of nature to each clan.’”’ Among the Wotjoballuk, for instance, 
“if each of the six clans were to give its attention exclusively to its 
particular totem, whole departments of nature, including multitudi- 
nous species of animals and plants, would be uncared for, and the con- 
sequences to the tribe might be disastrous. What would become of 


Frazer, 1899, pp. 664-665. 2 Tbid., p. 835- 
Ibid., p. 836. * Ibid., p. 838. 
5 Ibid., p. 840. 
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kangaroos, opossums, and wallabies, if it were nobody’s business to 
multiply them ?”’! 

These two examples may suffice to illustrate the origin-hunting ten- 
dency at its worst. I shall not here attempt to criticise in any detail 
the views above presented. What now concerns us is the curious simi- 
larity in method of reasoning in these, two, as in many other, instances 
of hypothetical origins. Some feature is selected as a starting-point, — 


‘magical ceremonies, or beliefs about conception, or the use of totems as 


articles of trade. The processes involved are shown to be simple, natural; 
and if necessary, the tribe in question, say the Aranda, is “ proven” 
to be primitive. What is more natural for a savage than to eat when 
he is hungry, and to secure his food by magical means; or to abstain 
from using certain food-products in order to exchange them for others 
cultivated by neighboring tribes; or, ignoring the physical cause of 
conception, to believe that impregnation is due to a spirit entering the 
body of a woman? If local evidence is insufficient, analogous phenom- 
ena are drawn upon. European peasants abstain from the products of 
their land, in order to sell them in the neighboring town; animal and 
other sobriquets were given in western England and elsewhere,’ etc. 
Given the foundation, the other features of totemism are derived from 
it. The theory is made a general principle of interpretation. Given 
conception totemism, and “the whole history of totemism becomes 
intelligible;”* for hereditary totemism, maternal as well as paternal, 
can be derived from it.‘ Moreover, it accounts for the intermingling 
of stocks in the various localities.* Not only does the intichiuma- 
totemism flow naturally from the savage conception of things, but it ac- 
counts for multiplex totems;* while the totem as an article of trade 
becomes the eponymous ancestor of the group, and so overshadows, 
in the mind of the native, the facts of his daily experience, as to make 
him forget the procreative functions of his father, and substitute a 
mystic theory of conception.*® 

Within the capacity of the author the theory is made consistent and 
plausible. ‘“‘My hypothesis,’ says Lang, “does not, I think, involve 
anything impossible or far-fetched, or incapable of proof in a general 
way. It is human, it is inevitable, that plant and animal names should 
be given, especially among groups more or less hostile. We call the 
French ‘frogs.’ It is also a fact that names given from without come 
to be accepted. It is a fact that names, once accepted, are ex- 
plained by myths; it is a fact that myths come to be believed, and that 
belief influences behavior.”’? Lured by the simplicity and naturalness 


! Frazer, 1899, pp. 849-850. 2 Lang, S. O., p. 173. 
* Frazer, 1905, p. 457- * Tbid., p. 454. 
* Frazer, 1899, p. 849. * Schmidt, Z. f. E., vol. xli (1909), pp. 348-349. 


? Lang, S. O., p. 188. 
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of their theory, some authors are not satisfied with the local interpre- 
tation it yields, but extend its application to other times and places. 


~To speak once more with Frazer, “ this theory of conception is, on the 


principles of savage thought, so simple and obvious, that it may well 
have occurred to men independently in many parts of the world. Thus 
we could understand the wide prevalence of totemism among the dis- 
tant races without being forced to suppose that they had borrowed it 
from each other.” ! Anything but that; while the possibility of multi- 
plex origins is not even hinted at. 

Long before the secret of the totem was revealed, Lang felt that “a 
clear and consistent working hypothesis of totemism was indispen- 
sable.” * No doubt, an even partial reconstruction of the development 
of totemism in any one community would be an invaluable asset to our 
comprehension of that phenomenon. Evidence like that now accumu- 
lating about the totemism of British Columbia may supply this need; 
but is it evidence of that character that the above theories of the origin 
of totemism lay before us? Not at all. The partly reconstructed past 
is not used to throw light on the present. The procedure adopted is 
rather the reverse. A feature salient in the totemic life of some com- 
munity is seized upon, only to be projected into the remote past, and 
to be made the starting-point of the totemic process. The intermediary 
stages and “ secondary” features are supplied from local evidence, by 
analogy with other communities, or in accordance “‘ with recognized 
rules of evolution [what are they ?] and of logic.”* The origin and de- 
velopment, thus arrived at, are then used as principles of interpreta- 
tion of the present conditions. 

Not one step in the above mode of attacking the problem of totem- 
ism is methodologically justifiable. There is no warrant for assuming 
a feature now prominent to be the original feature of the system. We 
have no more right to assume that the intichiuma ceremonies or the 
conception beliefs of the Aranda were the source of even Aranda totem- 
ism, than we should have to regard the decorative art of the Indians 
of British Columbia as the primary element of the totemism of those 
Indians. True, animal names are common in totemic groups; but why 
is the question,‘ How did the early groups come to be named after the 
plants and animals?” the real problem?‘ Would not Lang admit that 
other features may also have been the starting-point; such as animal 
taboos, or a belief in descent from an animal, or primitive hunting-reg- 
ulations, or what not? I am sure that Lang, who is such an adept in 
following the Jogos,* could without much effort construct a theory of 
totemism with any one of these elements to start with, — a theory as 


Lang, S. O., Introduction, p. viii. 


1 Frazer, 1905, p. 457- 
* Lang, S.O., p. 161. 


* Lang, S. T., p. 28. 
* Lang, S. T., Introduction, p. x. 
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consistent with fact, logic, and the mind of primitive man, as is the 
theory of names “accepted from without.” 

The next step in the reasoning — that, namely, of a rigid deduction of 
the other features from the original one — is not any more justifiable; 
for it involves the assumption of an organic unity of the features of 
totemism, an assumption which I hope I have shown to be untenable. 
It also involves the assumption of a uniform law of development. We 
may not dwell here on this important issue; it suffices to note that 
evidence from various lines of ethnological research tends to accentu- 
ate the danger of assuming such uniformities. The same warning ap- 
plies with yet greater emphasis to the habit of making general issues 
of special issues locally elaborated. 

There remains another fundamental objection. Most of the authors, 
in their introductions and casual statements, admit the frequency of 
borrowing and diffusion, of assimilation and secondary associations of 
cultural elements, in primitive societies. The facts thus recognized are, 
however, promptly laid aside when theories of origin and development 
are being attempted. The state of conceptual isolation thus provided 
for one or another group is, however, never duplicated in the life of 
communities. The historical process is ever at work, and will be taken 
account of. What underlying laws and similarities future research 
may disclose on the basis of a vast material of concrete processes is 
not for us to say, for we are just beginning to sift our data. 

Of the two areas I have selected for detailed analysis, one, British 
Columbia, has yielded tolerably reliable information on a number of 
curious historical processes. To these we may now turn. 

The case of the Shuswap is of special interest. The southern Shu- 
swap were divided into bands, at the head of which stood chiefs 
whose office was hereditary. There was no nobility, no privileged 
classes, no clans, and no societies. Neither were there any crests, 
totems, or origin traditions. As many as about seven-eighths of all 
the individuals of the tribe bore hereditary personal names, “many 
of them of long standing.”’ Persons of one band, or even of one divi- 
sion, seldom bore the same name; in different divisions, however, 
and in neighboring tribes, many persons with the same name could 
be found, and these (as among the Thompson River Indians) were 
considered in all cases to have inherited the name from a common 
ancestor. Now, when we come to the western Shuswap, a totally 
different social organization reveals itself. 

The people were divided as to rank into the classes of nobility, com- 
mon people, and slaves.’ The nobility had special privileges, and 
generally married within their class. Social position was hereditary 

1 Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, pp. 570 et seq. 
2 Ibid., p. 576. 
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in the male and female lines. The hereditary chiefs of bands always 
belonged to the nobility, they also tended to become chiefs of clans 

' rather than bands. The nobility were divided into strictly hereditary 

£ crest groups. There were no origin traditions; but the originators 

of the groups obtained the crests through initiation, like the novices 
of the secret societies. Crests could not be acquired through marriage. 

Children, both male and female, inherited the crest which was carved 1 

or printed on the house. ‘‘ The people dwelling in the house were sup- 

posed to stand in some kind of relation to the crest, perhaps to be 
simply under its protection.”” The groups were probably exogamous. 

The common people were divided into groups, most of which were 
not strictly hereditary, although the father’s group was preferred, 
The Black Bear group, and some others which contained only com- 
mon people, were more strictly hereditary. Teit enumerates twenty- 
nine protectors of these groups, of which number twenty were animals, 
Some groups were more closely associated than others, and had then 
the right to perform the dances and sing the songs of one another. 

The crest groups seem to have intercrossed the hereditary groups 
of the nobility;' so that any individual of the common people, and 
probably of the nobility, could belong to any of the crest groups. 
They thus seem to have been analogous to the dancing societies of the 
east and west. 

The groups had their distinct dresses, ornaments, songs, and dances. 
Some of these could take place at any time, but most were performed 
| in the winter. In character, these dances were quite similar to those 
| of the coast tribes. In some of them the performers ‘impersonated | 
i the moose, caribou, elk, and deer; the persons acting dressed in the 
skins of these animals, with the scalp part hanging over their head 
and face. Some had antlers attached to the head and neck. Others 
assisted in the acting. The dancers went through all the actions of 

the animal impersonated, imitating its feeding, and fishing, hunting 
and snaring, chasing over lakes in canoes, and final capture or death.” 
At dances the performers bore the name of their crest or of the animal 
they represented; and at potlatches the givers and receivers were, 
individually and collectively, called by their crests.* 

We recognize the social transformation of the Kwakiutl, on a small 
scale. 

4. The social organization of the western Shuswap as here outlined 
is easily perceived to be closely similar to that of the coast tribes in 
all main features and in many details. Now, the fact that this organi- 
zation is found only among the western Shuswap, while the southern 

! branch of the tribe preserves the loose village organization of the 

interior Salish, and much other convergent evidence, leave no room 


: 1 Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, p. 577. ? Ibid., p. 582. 
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for doubt that the present social organization of the western Shuswap 
is not indigenous with them, but was borrowed from the Carrier, 
Chilcotin, and Lillooet, who in turn had adopted it from the tribes 
of the Pacific coast.! 

The case of the Lillooet themselves is highly suggestive. The Lil- 
looet bands were divided into clans. It seems that originally all the 
people of one village regarded themselves as descended from one 
ancestor, as indicated by a single origin tradition. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that in the remote past each village community 
consisted of a single clan. What we know about the class of chiefs 
among this people supports that conclusion. Each clan had an 
hereditary chief. His children and grandchildren were called “ chief’s 
children,” thus constituting an aristocracy of descent, but no priv- 
ileges were attached to their social position. The hereditary chief 
stood at the head of the families comprising a village. If the members 
of a clan were spread over several villages, they still had one common 
chief, who resided at the original home of the clan. In a village with 


- several clans, the chief of the original clan was the head chief.* 


The clans of the Lillooet were not exogamous. “There were no 
restrictions regarding marriages between members of different classes, 
clans, and villages, except near relationship.” The clans bore animal 
names, and traced their descent from the eponymous animals.‘ A 
man could not become a member of his wife’s clan;* but children 
belonged to the clans of both father and mother, for “ by blood they 
were members of both clans.’”’* At the dances, masks were used, which 
represented the ancestor of the clan or referred to some important 
incident in his life. 

The language of the Lillooet is closely allied to that of the Thomp- 
son; in their culture and daily life there is the closest resemblance 
between the two groups of tribes; in such characteristics as children’s 
names derived from ancestors, as well as names of men and women, 
there is practical identity; but among the Thompson we also find 
loose bands instead of clans, no totems, nor any belief in descent from 
animals, no hereditary nobility, etc., while all those traits in which 

 Teit, Jesup Exped., vol. ii, p. 581. Tbid., p. 252. 

Ibid., p. 254. 

* Cf. Teit’s statement that “none of the Salish tribes of the interior that have re- 
mained uninfluenced by the coast tribes consider any of their families descended from 
animals or mythic beings” (Jbid., p. 295, note 3). 

5 The statement that a man could not become a member of his wife’s clan suggests 
that she did not — at least not as a rule— belong to his clan. This implies clan exogamy, 
which, although perhaps not in the form of an imperative, would be the natural condition 
in the presence of an extended system of marriage restrictions on the basis of relationship. 

* This truly “unheard-of” condition, for a totemic community, would, in the absence 
of other evidence, alone be sufficient proof that the clan system of the Lillooet is an 
importation. 
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the Lillooet differ from the Thompson — descent from the totem 
animal excepted — are characteristic of the coast tribes. There can 
thus be no doubt as to the foreign character of the social organization 
of the Lillooet, nor as to the source of its development. The influence 
of the coast can, moreover, be traced step by step as we proceed from 
the Lower Lillooet westward towards the tribes of the Pacific border. 
The curious transformations in the organization of the Bella Coola 
were referred to before. The social organization of the coast tribes 
has also affected the neighboring groups of the Athapascan stock. 
The Chilcotin, whose neighbors are the Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, and 
southern Salish, have in common with these tribes paternal descent, 
which is also characteristic of the Athapascan peoples; but the Carrier, 
who are in contact with the Tsimshian, share with them the institu- 
tion of maternal descent.*XBut the process of diffusion was much 
more fundamental, for it transformed the entire social organization 
of the western Athapascan. An hereditary nobility, the potlatch, 
a totemic clan system, clan exogamy, — are all traits foreign to the 
eastern Athapascan, but found among their western congeners in 
common with the peoples of the coast;‘ and suggestively enough, the 
Carrier have four clans like the Tsimshian, while the Tahltan, like 
the Tlingit, have two.* 
- An interesting case of influence through contact has occurred among 


! Cf. Hill-Tout, A. A. R., 1906, p. 226. 

It certainly is a curious play of circumstances that just among the Lillooet a full- 
fledged belief in descent from the totem should be found. We can only guess at the origin 
of this feature, but the process suggested before seems at least plausible: as the clan 
of the coast fused with the village community of the interior, the crest of the clan became 
identified with the human ancestor of the villagers; thus the clansmen came to believe 
in their descent from the eponymous animal. 

A stray traveller, ignorant of local conditions, would probably describe the Lillooet 
as a community organized along the lines of classical totemism : he would mention totemic 
clans with animal names, and descent from the totem; clan exogamy, possibly in a state 
of decay, for which relationship exogamy would easily be mistaken; while traces of 
totemic taboos could be found in the many prohibitions against the killing and eating of 
certain animals prevalent in that area. If not for such facts as the paternal and maternal 
inheritance of clan membership, which might set our traveller on the right track, he 
could hardly suspect that what he stamped as classical totemism was really due to the 
engrafting of an heretical totemism upon a non-totemic community. 

See p. 246. 

* Morice, R. S. C. Proc. and Trans., vol. x, sec. II (1892), p. 121. 

* Ibid., pp. 112-113; and A. A. R., 1906, p. 203. 

5 Swanton, A. A.,n.s., vol. vi, p. 478 (the statement as to the Tahltan is quoted from 
Callbreath). Until further evidence is forthcoming, we need not follow Swanton in his 
attempt to trace the origin of the clan organization of the tribes of British Columbia 
to a “small section of coast on Hecate Strait” (Jbid., p. 481). If his conjecture should 
stand the test of more thorough inquiry, it would certainly be most interesting to find 
a clan system originating from intermarriages between three, or possibly even between 
two tribes, — the Tlingit and the Haida (Jbid., p. 483). 
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the Kwakiutl, who have a law of female descent combined with un- 
mistakable indications of a former descent through the father. All 
evidence speaks against the former condition as the original one among 
the Kwakiutl. In the village communities in which the present organ- 
ization of the Kwakiutl found its source, the people are always desig- 
nated as direct descendants of a mythical ancestor; while under a 
system of maternal descent they would, of course, be designated as 
the descendants of the ancestor’s sister, as is the case among the north- 
ern tribes. Another fact pointing in the same direction is the paternal 
inheritance of certain offices connected with the winter ceremonies. 
Each dance can be obtained only through marriage or by killing the 
owner; but the offices of master of ceremonies, of care-taker of the 
drum, the batons, the eagle-down, etc., are hereditary in the male line, 
which fact, in view of the great antiquity of the ceremonies among 
the Kwakiutl, is strong evidence of the former prevalence of paternal 
descent. The way itself in which maternal inheritance of social posi- 
tion and privileges is now secured corroborates the above conclusion. 
Through marriage a man acquires the position and privileges of his 
father-in-law; but he cannot use them himself, but must keep them 
for his son. The father-in-law acquired them in a similar way from 
his mother, through the medium of his father, etc. The law of descent 
is maternal, but with the husband as intermediary. Thus the form 
of paternal inheritance is preserved, while what is inherited really 
comes from the mother, —a condition likely to occur in a people 
who pass from paternal to maternal descent. The cause of this change 
in descent among the Kwakiutl we must see in the maternal organ- 
ization of the northern tribes, and in the development in the Kwakiutl 
clans of origin traditions analogous to those of the north.! 

~The diffusion of the social organization of the Tlingit, Haida, and 
Tsimshian, to the east and south, is paralleled by the northward 
spread of the secret societies, which find their highest development 
among the Kwakiutl. The similarity of the performances, in general 
character as well as in detail, among all these tribes, leaves no room 
for doubt that they are derived from one source. Not only are the 
dances and decorations similar or identical, but the names of the 
ceremonials or of parts of them are practically the same. The only 
tribe of this area where the names of the ceremonials cannot be de- 
rived from the same words are the Bella Coola, but among them the 
ceremonial itself is almost exactly like that of the Kwakiutl. Now, 
all these names are Kwakiutl words; while among the Bella Coola, 
where the names of the ceremonials are different, the names of the 
dancers are often borrowed from the Kwakiutl. We need not, of 
course, conclude that no secret societies existed among the northern 


1 Boas, Kwakiuil, pp. 334-335 and 431. 
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tribes prior to the developments which led to the modern conditions, 
— the opposite is, in fact, probable, — but the present character of 
these societies must have been determined by Kwakiutl influences.’ 
‘The historic processes which determined the present character of 
the mythology of British Columbia were no less complex. The myth 
of the Raven as transformer, which was indigenous with the Tlingit, 
Haida, and Tsimshian, spread southward along the coast, and is told 
among the Newettee in a practically complete form>The myth trav- 
elled still farther, but not without undergoing modification and losing 
many of the incidents which belong to it in the north. We still find 
it among the Bella Coola with the number of its original incidents 
greatly reduced. Some elements of the Raven myth seem, on the 
other hand, to be of southern origin, and to have spread northward. 
Such is, for instance, the incident of the Raven unable to reciprocate 
the hospitality of his guests. The myth has a wide distribution in 
North America: it occurs among the Chinook, among the Omaha and 
Ponca, the Ojibwa and the Micmac. In British Columbia it is told 
in its most complete form by the Comox; but fragments of it occur 
among the Newettee and farther north.? Fragments of the Deluge 
myth, which is at home on the Mississippi, and common throughout 
the East, are found among the Newettee, where separate elements 
of that myth were incorporated in the Raven myth.’ And again, the 
myths and legends of the coast tribes have affected those of the neigh- 
boring Athapascan peoples.‘ 

The potlatch, which has travelled from the coast to the Athapascan 
tribes, also spread northward to the Alaskan Eskimo, and southward 
to Columbia River.® 

The high development of the semi-realistic art of the coast was dis- 
cussed before. On the outskirts of that area traces of foreign influence 
occur. The spruce-root basketry decorations of the Alaskan Tlingit 
resemble the porcupine-quill designs of the Athapascan tribes, while 

' Boas, Kwakiutl, pp. 660-664. — It is curious to see how evidence of borrowing 
or diffusion — which, were the people in question “civilized,”’ would be accepted with- 
out hesitation — fails to carry conviction when “primitive” conditions are concerned. 
Processes of borrowing, imitation, diffusion are with us facts of daily experience, and 
cannot be denied; while laws of development must take care of themselves. In condi- 
tions, on the other hand, where historic reconstruction is but seldom possible, and must 
at best be assisted by minute analysis and comparison of data, there is always room for 
rejecting the evidence, however strong. Here the frenzied evolutionist likes to fall back 
on a theory in support of which, in its completeness, not a single concrete process of 
development has ever been adduced, but which persists in disposing of the legion of 
unruly facts by classing them with exceptions, anomalies, disturbing influences, etc. 
(cf. K. Breysig, Die Geschichte der Menschheit, vol. i, pp. 142-143 et seq.). 


? Boas, J. S., pp. 333-334- 

* Ibid., pp. 336-337- 

* Morice, R. S. C. Proc. and Trans., vol. x, sec. II (1892), p. 113. 
* Boas, A. A. R., 1906, p. 243. 
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the geometrical basketry designs of the southern Nootka are related 
to the geometrical designs of the basketry of the Washington coast.* 

Methods of burial furnish some interesting examples. The Atha- 
pascan peoples dispose of their dead by placing the corpse on poles 
several feet above the ground. The Carrier, however, and the Ba- 
bine, cremate their dead, like their neighbors the Tsimshian; while 
the Chilcotin inter them like the Shuswap.? 

Numerous illustrations in the line of material culture could be 
adduced, but let one suffice. The northern Carrier and Nahane build 
large wooden lodges, with gable roofs and log or pole walls, in com- 
mon with the Tlingit and Tsimshian; while the southern Carrier and 
the Chilcotin live, like the Shuswap, in semi-subterranean houses.* 

The objection is sometimes made that the tribes of British Columbia 
are “advanced,” that we are not here dealing with primitive condi- 
tions, that what occurs among these tribes is not what we could expect 
among really primitive savages, etc.‘ To a certain extent the objec- 
tion is valid, and may well be kept in mind as a note of warning 
against hasty analogies. Our main point at issue, however, can in no 
way be affected by such considerations. We have indicated rather than 
represented the great complexity of the processes by means of which 
the tribes of British Columbia came to be what they now are, in social 
organization, religion, material culture. The intensive and prolonged 
researches conducted by a number of trained observers among these 
tribes of the North Pacific border have shown with great clearness 
that only by taking into account historical development, as well as 
the exact social influences to which each tribe is subjected, can we 
hope to interpret the present conditions with any degree of exactness. 
No amount of insight into psychological probabilities, into the con- 
stitution of the human mind in general and that of the primitive man 
in particular, would in the least assist us to reconstruct the develop- 
ment of these tribes, unless we also possessed the knowledge above 
indicated. That these conditions should be due to the fact that the 
tribes of British Columbia are “advanced” cannot be admitted. The 
distinction between the situation in British Columbia and that, for 
instance, in Australia, consists essentially in the fact that, whereas 
American students were fortunate enough to get hold of the concrete 
past before all traces of it had disappeared, the work along the same 
lines in Australia has so far made but little headway. But even apart 
from general analogies with other areas, specific indications are not 
lacking in Australia, both of the influence of tribe on tribe and culture 


1 Boas, A. A. R., 1906, p. 238. 
2 Morice, A. A. R., 1906, pp. 199-200. 
* Morice, R.S. C. Proc. and Trans., vol. x, sec. II (1892), p. 120; and A. A. R., 1906, 


Pp. 197. 
* See, for instance, Lang, S. T., Appendix, p. 213. 
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on culture, and of the means by which the influence was effected. The 
great similarity, often identity, of social organization over immense 
areas points unmistakably towards a spread of types of organization 
from a few centres.}The similarity or identity of names for social 
divisions suggests a similar, although not necessarily contemporane- 
ous, process of diffusion. Spencer and Gillen, also Howitt, speak 
of tribal gatherings at which customs, traditions, ceremonies, become 
popularized among the members of otherwise widely separated tribes. 
They speak of conscious borrowing and lending; but the unconscious 
influences must have been far more numerous and far-reaching. 
Roth describes the process of diffusion of corrobories. “It may thus 
come to pass,”’ he writes, ‘“‘and almost invariably does, that a tribe 
will learn and sing by rote whole corrobories in a language absolutely 
remote from its own, and not one word of which the audience or per- 
formers can understand the meaning of.’’* Roth proceeds to recount 
some cases that came under his observation. He outlines in some 
detail the trade-routes along which beliefs and material objects have 
travelled from tribe to tribe. 

I do not hesitate to predict that further research in Australia will 
prove the interactions of ethnic elements within each group to be as 
intricate as the relations of tribe to tribe seem to be. The conditions 
then would be comparable to those in British Columbia.* 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Tue Worp “Gypsy.” — The word “Gypsies” was printed “gipsies” 
in a paper by myself, “The Secret Languages of Masons and Tinkers,” 
Pp. 353 of the October-December, 1909, number of this Journal. On the 
same page is found quoted “Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society.” My 
manuscript read “Gypsies,” not “gipsies,” and I so corrected the proofs, 
A capital G and a y are now recognized by all Gypsiologists as the only 
correct spelling. The form “‘gipsies’”’ misrepresents me and my views. I 
feel it a duty to myself and the subject to take some notice of the matter, 
since I have been criticised for this form “gipsies.’”” Everything I have 
published has always had the spelling “Gypsy,” and I am unwilling that 
any one should suppose I have changed my views. 

A. T. Sinclair. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Garos. By Major A. Prayrarr, I. A. With an Introduction by Sir 
J. BampryLpe Futter, K. C. S. I., C. I. E. Published under the orders 
of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. With illustrations 
and maps. London, David Nutt, 1909. xvi + 172 pp. [7s. 6d.] 


This volume appears as one of a series planned by the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam to include monographs on the various tribes 
within its borders. This determination cannot be too much commended, 
and the service so rendered to students of the complex of southeastern 
Asiatic peoples will be great. 

The Garos, of which the present volume treats, occupy a hill district on 
the northern edge of India, some two hundred miles or more north of Cal- 
cutta. By tradition emigrants from Butan and the Himalaya within com- 
paratively recent times, they show many points of agreement with Tibet. 
In language they are affiliated with numerous other tribes of Assam and 
Upper Burma, which together form the so-called Tibeto-Burman group. 
Owing to their seclusion in the hills, they have, however, been left almost 
untouched by the current of Hindu and Mohammedan culture, which has 
swept by them, and overwhelmed the majority of these other tribes. For 
this reason they are particularly worthy of study. 

In their material culture the Garos are not very highly developed. 
Clothing and ornament are extremely simple. The houses are built on piles, 
generally on steep hill-slopes, with occasionally a tree-house in the fields, 
out of reach of elephants. They are an agricultural people, depending 
mainly on rice for food, and pay little attention to hunting. Their main 
weapons are the spear and sword, of a peculiar type; and for defence they 
make use of shields of hide and wood. Their social organization presents 
numerous features of interest. The institution of the men’s house is every- 
where prominent. The people as a whole are divided into three exogamic 
groups, with others apparently in course of formation. Each of these groups 
is further subdivided into a series of machongs, all members of which are 
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to be descended from a common mother. There are a very large 
number of these machongs, and they show in some particulars traces of a 
totemic character. The women play a very important part in the life of the 
people, and are the actual or nominal owners of all property. The religious 
life of the Garos is described in considerable detail, including their mimetic 
dances, sacrifices for the growth of crops, and burial ceremonies. The latter 
are in connection with the cremation rites, all bodies except those of lepers 
being burned. Some few myths are given, but on this side the material is 
disappointingly brief, and we may hope that the author may be able to sup- 
plement this at some future time. 

The volume forms a distinct addition to our knowledge of this region, and 
is by far the fullest and most complete account of the Garos as yet in print. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will continue to publish other mono- 
graphs of this same excellence, and that we may by this means secure 
information in regard to these peoples of Upper Burma and the Shan States 
which will contribute largely to the solution of the ethnographic problems 


of southeastern Asia. 
Roland B. Dixon. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


PRIMITIVE PATERNITY. THE MyTH OF SUPERNATURAL BIRTH IN RELATION 
TO THE History OF THE Famity. By EpwIn SIDNEY HARTLAND, F. S. A. 
London, David Nutt, 1909. 2 vols. viii+ 325 +328 pp. 


The seven chapters of this comprehensive work embrace most that can be 
compiled from the “lower cultures” in customs and traditions, tending to 
obscure the causal assotiation between sexual intercourse and reproduction, 
and to minimize the importance of paternity. 

Traditional parthenogenesis, magical assistances to conception, reincar- 
nation, and transformation, not only from the human into other more or 
less animated forms, but from non-human into human bodies; an original 
state of mother-right and various stages in the growth of father-right (a 
growth apparently independent of an accurate knowledge of paternity); 
the small importance of jealousy as a male passion, and the consequent 
inferred absence of responsible paternal feeling; last, the widespread igno- 
rance of physiology that it has taken ages to drive out, —all these are 
treated in great detail, and supported by a mass of instances, not always 
too carefully arranged and collated. 

North America, equatorial Africa, southern Asia, and the Archipelagos 
and Pacific Islands are exhaustively drawn upon. 

It would have perhaps been well to compare some of the South American 
tribes recently visited by Roch-Gruenberg; they (bordering the northern 
head-waters of the Amazon) are as little affected by white contact as any 
that can be found. 

The striking proofs and presumptions in favor of a preéxisting mother- 
right, practically universal, are a feature of great strength; and the divorce 
of the origin of mother-right from the commonly stated haziness of paternity 
should, at any rate, arouse discussion. 
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Mr. Hartland is not the only one recently to emphasize the fact that 
primitive peoples had littie reason to connect sexual union with consequent 
conception. A priori, it would have been a wonder had they so connected 
them. 

With a delightful make-up, and few typographical errors, the book is a 
pleasure to read, — a pleasure mitigated by a fad of the omission of com- 
mas, and enhanced by the author’s style not without variety and salt. 


Charles Peabody. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THe Dawn oF THE WorRLD. Myths and Weird Tales told by the Mewan 
Indians of California. Collected and edited by C. Hart MERRIAM, 
Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1910. 273 p. 


In the course of his many years’ work in the West as Director of the 
Biological Survey, Dr. Merriam has had unusual opportunities for gather- 
ing information relative to the Indians. He has taken advantage of these 
chances, and in the present volume has gathered together the myths and 
folk-lore which he secured from the Miwok of California. Although there 
has been considerable activity during the last ten or twelve years in the 
study of the Californian Indians, very little myth material has as yet been 
published from this stock. From the Yokuts on the south, and the Maidu 
and Wintun on the north, material is available, so that the present volume 
serves to form a welcome link. 

After an introduction in which the main features of the mythology of the 
people are outlined, the myths themselves are given in a simple, narrative 
form. They are classified into those dealing with the First People, and those 
relating to later times, and each is generally supplied with a list of dramatis 
persone, and a statement of the locality or group from which the tale was 
secured. Native names are italicized throughout and accented, and it is 
evident that much pains has been taken with the make-up of the book. A 
bibliography of the material on Californian mythology is added, together 
with a full and carefully made index. Numerous illustrations in black- 
and-white and color add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

The myths given offer to the student of California mythology much of 
interest. The characteristic dualism of the Maidu, which prevails even 
among their more southern members, is here largely absent, and Coyote 
plays the part less of Trickster than of Creator. Many incidents and tales 
widely distributed to the north, such as the Theft of Fire, the Bear and 
Deer, the origin of mankind from feathers or sticks set in the ground or 
buried by the Creator, — all these appear here in more or less modified 
form. Many tales typical of the Maidu and Wintun are, however, absent. 
Relationship with the Yokuts and even perhaps with the Mission Indian 
myths also appears. The few tales given from the Marin County Miwok, 
and those living to the south of Clear Lake, are of particular interest, as 
almost the only material from these regions yet available. It is interesting 
to note that a considerable number of the animal and bird names used in 
these Miwok tales appear to have a wide distribution northwards, particu- 
larly among the valley Maidu. Examples are Moloko (Condor), Wekwek 
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(Falcon), Awanda (Awani, Turtle), Ole, Ahale (Olali, Coyote). In the frag- 
ment given from the southern Maidu (pp. 55, 56) we have the characteris- 
tic Maidu opposition of the Creator and Coyote, and the familiar incident 
of the rattlesnake (Koimo) and the first death. The name Yawm (Yam, 
Yom) is, however, not the word for “Coyote,” but for “shaman.” 


In the introduction Dr. Merriam makes a brief statement in regard to’ 


the area occupied by the Miwok, and reprints the map previously pub- 
lished by him (‘‘ American Anthropologist,” n. s. ix, p. 338). The distribu- 
tion there indicated has been seriously questioned by Dr. A. L. Kroeber and 
Dr. S. A. Barrett; and considerable areas represented by Dr. Merriam as 
Miwok were shown to have belonged almost certainly to the Yokuts. It is 
unfortunate that in this connection Dr. Merriam did not at least refer to 
this evidence when mentioning in a footnote his own earlier paper. The 
question of the spelling of Indian names in a volume of this sort is perhaps 
debatable; but it seems unfortunate that in a book which must have its 
greatest use among students, and those more or less professionally engaged 
in the study of anthropology, a system of spelling was not used which 
would be more in keeping with that currently employed by workers in these 
fields. It is also to be regretted that where terms have a recognized form 
and spelling existing, they should not be used. ‘“ Miwok” and “ Maidu” 
as names for two of the Californian stocks have been in use for thirty years; 
and it is a wholly unnecessary complication for librarians, students, and 
others to use such forms as “‘ Mewuk” and “ Midoo.” 

With the mass of material relating to the mythology of the Californian 
Indians collected, and in part already published, we are rapidly getting into 
the position where we may make a fairly satisfactory study of the details of 
its subdivisions and of its growth. The present volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the store of material already secured, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Merriam will, in other subsequent volumes, make available for students 
the great number of mythological tales he has secured from other stocks. 

R. B. Dixon. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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